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ADAME SCHWAB begs to inform her Friends and 


Pupils she has removed to 33, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


ERR ADOLPH SCHLOESSER begs to announce 
that he has removed to 58, Cambridge-street, Hyde Park. 


5 te MISSES WELLS beg to acquaint their friends 
and pupils that they have REMOVED to 34, Keppel-street, Russell-square, 
where all communications respecting engagements are to be addressed. 


IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 

MR. CHARLES BRAHAM, and party, will sing on Monday, February Ist, 

at Basingstoke; on Tuesday, February ond, at Wycombe ; and on Wednesday, 
February 3rd, at Maidenhead. Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 


OYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 

Regent-street.—MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P. Horton) 

will repeat their entertainment every evening (except Saturday) at 8 Saturday 

afternoons at Three. Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; which can be secured 
at the gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, aud Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ROGRAMME OF MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S 
FIRST SOIREE OF CLASSICAL CHAMBER PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
at her residence, 47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, on Tuesday, February 
2nd, 1858, when she will be assisted by M. SAINTON and Herr LIDEL. To 
commence at Half-past Eight o’clock. Part I. Sonatain F Major, Pianoforte and 
Violin, (Haydn) Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton; Grand Sonata in G 
Minor, ‘‘Didone Abandonnata,” (Scena Tragica,) (Clementi), Pianoforte, Miss 
Arabella Goddard ; Prelude and Fugue, in A Minor, (a la Tarantella.) from Book 
9 of F. C. Griepenkerl’s ‘‘Complete Collection of the Pianoforte Works of Bach,’’ 
(J. 8. Bach) Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard. Part II. Grand Sonata in C 
Major, Op. 24 (Weber), Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; Grand Trio in B Flat 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (Beethoven) Miss Arabella Goddard, M, 
Sainton, and Herr Lidel. 

Subscription Ticket for the Three Soirées, One Guinea; Single Ticket, Half-a- 

Guinea, To be had enly of Miss Arabella Goddard, 47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square. 
* The Second Soirée will take place on ‘Tuesday, February 16th,- when Miss 
Goddard will have the honour of performing W. 8. Bennett’s Sonata, for Piano 
and Violoncello, with Sig. Piatti; Dussek’s Sonata in A Flat, entitled “Plus 
Ultra;” Beethoven's Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111; Toccata con Fuga (first time in 
public), by John Sebastian Bach; and a Trio of Mendelssohn, with M. Sainton 
and Sig. Piatti. 


T. MARTIN’ HALL.—ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 

under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—Season, 1858.—SECOND 

CONCERT (of the series of six). TUESDAY EVENING, February 2, to commence 
at Eight o’clock precisely. 

PROGRAMME.—Part I. Overture, ‘‘ Leonora” (Beethoven); Recitative, ‘‘ Me, 
when the sun” (Handel); Air, ‘‘Hide me from day’s garish eye,” Miss Banks, 
Handel ; Aria, ‘‘O del mio dolce ardor,” Miss Dolby (Stradella); Symphony, In 
C minor (No. 1) (Mendelssohn). 

Part Il. Grand Septet, For the pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello, 
and double-bass, Miss Howell (her first appearance), Messrs. Rockstro, Nicholson, 
Mann, Webb, Chipp, and Howell (Hummell); Air, ‘‘ Return, revolting rebels,” 
Mr. Thomas (Purcell); Finale (2d Act), ‘‘Azor anu Zemira,” Miss Banks, Miss 
Fanny Rowland, Miss Dolby, Mr. Thorpe Peed, and Mr. Thomas, Spohr; 
Ballad, ‘‘Bonnie George Campbell” (first time of performance), Miss Dolby, 
(Hullah); Overture, ‘‘Obcron,” (Weber). 

Tickets and programmes =, be had at St. Martin’s Hall. and of the principal 
musicsellers. Stalls, five shillings; galleries, half « crown; area, one shilling. 


Subscription tickets for the Series: stalls, one guinea ; galleries, half a guinea. 
a” 7) 
| ER MAJESTYS THEATRE—EXTRA PER- 
FORMANCES.—Tuesday, February 2, Thursday, February 4, and Satur- 
day, February 6. 
ou February 2nd, LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, Piccolomini; Alfredo, 
iuglini. 

On Thursday, February 4, LA SONNAMBULA. Amina, Piccolomini; Lisa, 
Sannier; Conte Rodolfo, Belletti; and Elvino, Giuglini. 

On Saturday, February 6th, will be produced, for the first time in England, LA 
ZINGARA, being the Italian version of Balfe’s opera of THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
By Mesdlles. Piccolomini, Sannier, Signori Belletti, Vialetti, and Giuglini. 

To conclude EACH EVENING with the ful Diverti t by M. Massot, 
entitled L'.HYMENEE, by Mesdlles, Clavelli, Morlacchi, Pasquaie. 

Pxrices.—Pit stalls, 12s. 6d. ; boxes (to hold four persons), pit and one pair, 
£2 2s. ; Coe tier, £3 3s.; two pair, £1 58.; three pair, 15s.; gallery boxes, 
10s. ; gallery stalls, 3s. 6d. ; pit, 8s. 6d. ; gallery, 2s, 





























MAPLESON AND CO.’S 
BRITISH & PORGIGH MUSICAL AGENCY. 


OFFICES : 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Tuts Agency has been established for the purpose of supplying what has been 
so long required both by Managers and the Musical Profession generally, viz. :—a 
medium of communication, and greater facilities for the tr tion of all busi 
connected with Music. 

This Agency is in a position to arrange, with the utmost promptness, complete 
Operatic or Concert Companies, and supply all the Choral, Orchestral, and other 
requisites; also to negotiate engagements of every kind for Artistes of ability and 
repute, both vocal and instrumental, which cannot fail materially to assist in the 
removal of obstacles and difficulties which have hitherto greatly retarded the 
advancement of the lyric art in this country. 

Registers are kept for the gratuitous inspection of Managers, containing entries 
of the names of vocal and instrumental artists wanting engagements, with all 
necessary particulars, &c. 

Musicat Rererers.—M. W. Balfe, Esq., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens ; 
Signor Schira, 17, Princes-street, Hanover-square ; Jules Benedict, Esq., 2, Man- 
chester-square. 

Mepicat Rereree.—John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-street. 

Soxicitor —Charles Maddock, Esq., 15, Serjeant’s-inn, Temple. 

Bankers,—Union Bank of London. 

Manacer.—J. H. Mapleson, Esq., 7, Gloucester-street, Regent’s-park. 





OFFICE HOURS FROM ELEVEN TO FOUR. 





N APLESON AND CO.S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
iV MUSICAL AGENCY.—Offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, London. 
As the Reyister Books are now being compiled, all Professionals desirous of having 
their names, &c., entered, can be supplied with forms for the same, post-free, or 
on application. 

December 31, 1857. 


EW SACRED SONG, “He has come! 
of God.” Words by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
J. Dirrner. Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh aud Glasgow. 





the Christ 
Composed by 





ONCERTINA CLASSES.—The increasing popularity 
of the Concertina induces Mr. Case to project a series of CLASS MEET- 
INGS. for the purpose of imparting instruction in tuis instrument to_ persons 
unacquainted with music, aud also as a means of supplying agrecable part 
ractice to those alresdy some hat advanced. Mr. Case preposes to hold a class 
or ladies in the afternoon, and one for gentlemen in the evening, the terms to 
each to be fixed at such a rate as will admit of all persons joining them. Mr. 
Case trusts that a permanent course of instruction, at a moderate cost, will be the 
means of rendering the Concertina still more genera'ly popular, feeling assured 
that its many peculiar advantages over other instruments will ultimately gain it 
the preference with all amateurs anxious to excel in music with as little trouble 
as possible. Persons desirous of joining these classes are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Case, to the care of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


T). HE PRINCESS ROYAL'S MARRIAGE, —“ When 

the last new comers (in the Colonnade of St. James’s Palace) had been duly 
criticised, the brilliant assemblage beguiled the time by discussing the Royal 
Bride's trousseau, the festival performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, und the 
last new song, “I too am Seventeen, Mamma!” which, it was whispered, some of 
the fair young bridesmaids sing with much archness, aud which is exciting a 
furore in fashionable circles,”— London Correspondent of the “‘ Manchester 
Guardian.” Words and music by Nectarine Sunnyside, Esq. Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


‘THE QUEEN'S STATE BALL. 


The following Dances were performed by WEIPPERT'S BAND on the above 
occasion :— 
1.—LAMOTTE’S TRAVIATA GALOP. 
2.—D’ALBERT’S LINDA QUADRILLE. 
3.—LAURENT’S MAUD VALSE. 
4.—GUNGL'S PETERHOF VALSE. 


The above are published for piano and orchestra by BOOSEY AND SONS, 
24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 
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MUSIC FOR VIOLIN 





To be published published early. in February, 


‘“POPULAR RECREATIONS FOR THE VIOLIN.’’ 


A COLLECTION 


OF POPULAR OPERATIC MELODIES FOR VIOLIN 


AND PIANO, 


ARRANGED BY GEORGE CASE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


1. ROBERT, TOI QUE J’AIME oe oe —- le Diable. 
ee itto 


.Huguenots. 
ditto 
Nabucco. 


TUTTO ESPREZZO .. 
LA MIA LETIZIA oe 
LA DONNA E MOBILE 
E IL SOL DEL ANIMA . 
QUESTA O QUELLA .. . 
2, BELLA FIGLIA oe . 


Lombardi. 
Rigoletto. 


al 
MOS SN PSK s 


. 
. 

. 
. 
. 


Pedal 
ne 





Rigoletto, 
Trovatore. 
ditto 


a INTRODUCTION AND GALOP iemaiaea ‘eo 
4, MISERERE—AH! CHE LA — > ee 
. 1L BALEN DEL 8UO ee oe . 
. SILA STANCHEZZA +6 ee ee 
. MERCI, JEUNES AMIES _.. 
. AMI LE CQiUR D’HELENE 
. JOUR D’IVRESSE : oe 
. LIBIAMO, BRINDISI 
. PARIGI O CARA . oe 
22. DI PROVENZA . oe 
3. AH! FORSEELUI .. +e 
. SEMPRE LIBERA ee ee 


ditto 
Traviata, 
di 


AND PIANO. 


ditto 
Les Vépres Siciliennes. 
ditto 








CONTAINING 





“ROOSEY'S REPERTOIRE,” 


SELECTIONS FROM 


MODERN OPERAS, ETC., 


ARRANGED BY FRANZ BOSEN AND OTHERS. 


LA SONNAMBULA :— 
1. Come per me—Care cuayayee +e 
2. Vi ravviso—Tu non sai ° ee 
8. Tutto d sciolto—Ah! perche non .. 
> Prendi |’ anel ti dono ° 
Ah! fosco cielo—Ah! non giunge 
; Son geloso— Tutto @ gioja .. oe 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNI :— 
7. Cara luoghi—O luce di quest’ anima o oe o ee 
8. E la voce—Ah ! consolarmi oe oe oe oe aie oe 
9. Ah bel destin—Di tu pene ee . + se ee 


D 
coo” 


won co co co co Co O* 


ooo oo 





ERNANI :— 
10, Ernani, involami oe 
11. Solingo errante—Infelice—Viva Augusto, &e. . « 
12. Come rugiada al cespite ., oe a 

L. GORDIGIANL— 
13. Three celebrated Songs a8 ee 
14, Second Selection of do. a oe ee 

RIGOLETTO :— 
15. Introduction—Questa o quella—Tutto 8 gioja—Ballata, &c. 
16. E il sol dell’ anima—Caro nome—Zitti, Zitti—Deh non parla 
17. Parmi veder—La donna % mobile—Bella figlia .. ay ~~ 


coteto cM etc R 


coo co coo 








CHARLES 


ist Air varied, in D major, with Piano, Op. 1 . 
2nd do., with "Variations in do., with do., Op. 2 : 
t§{ Corrected, improved, and fingered by the Author. 
8rd do. varied, in E, 4 Sharps, with do., “ . 
t§t Corrected, improved, an fingered by the Author, 
4th do. or Air Montagnard, in . flat, with eageairta with do., » OP. 5 
5th do. varied, in A, with do., Op. 12 ee . 
6th do. in E, with do., Op.9 .. ve . . . ee 
7th do. in E, withdo. . oe ° ee ° ° . 
8th do. in D, withdo. .. 
9th do. with do., Op. 82 
6 Etudes ou Caprices 


s. da 


4 
4 


o 


NTO cr crore 


ecoceocoo So oo 


| 


| 
| 
| 


DE BERIOT’S COMPOSITIONS, 


Published by BOOSEY AND SONS. 


1st Concerto, with acc. of Piano ee 
t§t The Orchestre os may be haa separately. 

2nd do, with acc. of do, ee ee ° 

The same, with Orchestre ° ‘a 

The Andante and Rondo Russe from above, with do. ae 
8rd Concerto, with do, ee oe ee oe 
4th do., with do. , Op. 46 
Le Tremolo: Caprice sur un Théme de Beethoven, avec aecompagnement 

d’Orchestre ou de Piano-—With Piano .. ee ee ee 
Orchestre parts 

And LA BARRE, Grand Duet on Mose in Egitto, “for Harp and Violin 
And BENEDICT, Recollections of La Sonnambula, for Piano and Violin .. 


ecooo SSocoSoSoe of. 








CHARLES DE BERIOT’S DUETS, ETC, 


IMPORTED BY BOOSEY AND a 


With 


Liv. 


1. 8 
LABARRE. Fautaisie sur le cheeur des 


drapeaux du Sitge de Corinthe 
Liv. 2. 
— Fantaisie sur or ‘motifs de Moise 
iv. 8. 
— Souvenirs de la Muette de Portici 
Liv. 


OSBORNE. Fantaisie sur motifs du 
Comte Ory * oe oe oe 


Liv. 
— Variations brillantes en Ré, dédiées & 


Ja Reine des Pays-Bas 

Liv. 6. 
— Grandes Variations en La mineur, 
dédites & Mad, Cottinet 


Liv. 7. 
— ' Fantaisie brillante sur des motifs de 
Guillaume Tell .. oe 


Liv. 8. 
KENEDICT. Duo brillant sur des motifs 
de la Sonnambule te - 


Liv. 
— Duo brillant en Mi-b, dédié & Mad. 
Bertin de Vaux 


Liv. 10. 
OSBORNE. Fantaisie brillante sur des 
motifs du Pré aux Clercs .. 


Liv. 11. 
SCHOBERLECHNER. Duo brillant sur 
des motifs de l’Elisire . Amore .. 


Liv 
OSBORNE. Duo brillant sur des motifs 
des Puritains .. ae oe oe 
Liv. 1B. 
lr. Nocturne sur les Soirées musicales 
ini - Ss “3 oe 


de Ross’ 


Liv. 
— 2d. Nocturne sur har sete auenaee 
de Rossini <“ oe 


! 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


With OSBORNE. 





Liv. 15. 
Variations de concert sur un 
motif de |’ ae a7 te 


Liv 
Duo brillant sur = —— original 


iv 
BENEDICT. Fantaisie wetantes sur on 
motifs de Norma s 


Liv. 18,” 
OSBORNE. Duo brillant sur des daa 
du Domino noir P oe 


v. 19. 
WOLFF. Grand be brillant sur - 
motifs de Robert le — ° 


Liv. 
Duo brillant s pod wh motifs de Zanetta 
iv. 21. 

Grand Duo brillant sur des motifs des 
Diamants de Ja couronne on 
Liv. 22. 

THALBERG. Grand Duo brillant sur des 

motifs des Huguenots 


Liv. 23. 
BENEDICT. Le fruit de l'étude, 6 Duos 
faciles et brillants sur des mélodies célébres, 
en 2 Suites. Ire. Suite a ee oe 
Liv. 24. 
— Idem, 2me. Suite na 
Liv. 30, 
LABARRE. ler. duettino sur d heaves 
Mater de Rossini : ie 
Liv. 
— 2nd. duettino sur + Stabat Mater 
Liv. 32. 
BENEDICT. Le Progrts, 6 Duos non 
difficiles, sur des motifs favoris, En 2 Suites, 
ler. Suite as oe 
— Idem, 2nde, “Suite 
— Grand Duo sur 7 motifs doi la Part 
du Diable 





5 


5 


Liv 
. "| With OSBORNE. Second 


0 
0 


0 








cae Duo sur des 
motifs de Guillaume ge ee 


Liv. 48, 
WOLFF. Duo brillant sur des motifs de 
la Siréne .. a ee oe ee 


Liv. 
OSBORNE. Duo Dillaat sur des motifs 
du Barbier de Séville .. ee ee oe 


Liv. 50. 

— Grand Duo brillant sur des motifs de 
la Gazza Ladra ,. ee ee oe ee 
Liv, 51. 

WOLFF, Grand Duo brillant sur des motifs 
de la Donna del Iago (Robert Bruce) rs 
iv. 52, 


— Grand Duo brillant sur des motifs de 
la Muette de Px rtici .. e oe + 


iv. 58. 
Duo ramen sur des motifs de 
Haydée .. oe ee oe oe 


“Liv 
— Duo brillant sur ‘des motifs du Val 
d’Andorre F 7 ee ee es 


OSBORNE. Due | bilan sur nat motifs 
de la Favorite .. . ee 


Liv. 57. 
— Duo brillant sur des a de » Cene- 
rentola ., ee 


Duo 
Pirate 


“Liv. 58. 
-- belies sur - meri = 


‘Liv. 
Duo brillant rs Po ‘motifs du Caid ., 


60. 
— Duo brillant on aes motifsde auacaai 
prodigue .. ee ee ee ee 
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REVIEWS. 
“Tue Youna Reorvir.”, Quadrille, founded on popular melodies, 
by Stephen Glover. 

Tuts “ quadrille” is adorned with a frontispiece the contem- 
plation of which might inspire the coyest of our hale and hearty 
earth-tillers with martial ardour, induce them to embrace the 
sergeant, and enlist for India with alacrity. The tableau com- 
prises a large number of military and husbandry, the one hand- 
somer than the other, and all in such romantic attitudes that it 
would make a sentimental young lady’s mouth water to look at 
them. The music is not so attractive as the frontispiece, 
Mr. Brandard (not for the first time) having all the glory to 
himself, The tunes selected for the various figures are good 
enough in their way; but they are not always treated after 
their deserts. For example :— 


-6- 

pF ep 0-0-9 2 PE 

(a oe 
ev 


ais 
Moreover, Mr. Stephen Glover alters for the worse, and neglects 
to acknowledge one of the most familiar of them—a part of 
which, according to his new version, we subjoin :— 


0p 9 et 

= 225 == EE os fee <5 

S = 
Not content with remodelling the seventh and eighth bars, 


Mr. Glover harmonises them (page 8) in the following queer 
fashion :-— 


































































































Sure:y this must be an oversight. 


“Our Eneuish Rosz.” Poetry by J.J. Londsdale, Esq. Music by 
W. T. Wrighton. 
“My Moruer’s Genttsy Worn.” Written by J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 
Composed by W. T. Wrighton. 
The words of both these ballads are unaffected and nicely 
written. The music aims at nothing and hits the mark— 
although objection may be taken (by pundits) to the following:— 
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ly heard that word, re - proach, 
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That Mr. Wrighton has no objection, however, is evident, since 
he has written the bar twice over. 


ENGLand’s Prayer TO ALMIGHTY Gop,” for the happy union of 
Her Royal Highness The Princess Royal of England, with His 
Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, on tho 25th 





day of January, 1858, Composed and arranged as a full anthem 


for four voices, and most humbly and loyally inscribed to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, by Thomas Lloyd Fowle, 
Mus. Doe. (Author’s property—T. Lloyd Fowle, Mus. Doc.) 

If England cannot lift her voice to heaven in purer harmony 
than that of Dr. Fowle, she will do well to offer up her orisons 
unaccompanied by music. Here are pretty examples for a 
“Mus. Doc.”—and in the prayer, too, of a whole uation “to 
Almighty God” !— 
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Dr. Fowle should refer to the Second Commandment. 


“T LOVE MY LOVE IN THE MORNING,” four part song, words by Gerald 
Griffin, music by G, B, Allen. 

One of the most unpretending and at the same time one of the 
most charming part-songs we remember. The tune is sweet and 
vocal, and the harmonisation for the voices at once simple and 
irreproachable. The beautiful lines of the late Mr. Griffin 
(which, had we space, we should be tempted to quote) could 
hardly have been wedded to more congenial music. Mr. Henry 
Leslie might do worse than consider this part-song, which would 
be sure to please the multitude. 








Mr. Hanpet Gear’s soirée musicale, on Wednesday evening, 
was fully attended. The artists were Miss Julia Bleadon, Mrs. 
Theodore Distin, Mrs. Aguilar, Mr. Graef Nicholls, and Mr. 
Frank Mori. Several talented amateurs also assisted. Among 
the principal vocal pieces were Mr. John Barnett’s elegant trio, 
“This magic wove scarf” (Mountain Sylph), very nicely sung by 
Miss Bleadon, Mr. Handel Gear, oe a clever amateur; Mr. 
Benedict’s charming little song, “ Ange adoré,” and a trio from 
Ernant. The instrumental performances were Mr. Aguilar’s 
“Bolero,” played by the composer, two fantasias for the flute by 
Mr. Graef Nicholls, and Haydn’s “Toy Symphony,” by Mr. 
Handel Gear and his pupils. Mr. Frank Mori presided at the 
piano with his accustomed ability. 

Wican.—(From a Correspondent. —Miss Graham’s concert 
took place in the Public Hall, under the patronage of the Ladies 
Lindsay and the aristocracy of the neighbourhood. The artists 
were Madame Enderssohn, Miss Fanny Huddart, Miss Graham, 
Mr. Millard, Mr. Allan Irving, and Mr. George Russell. Miss 
Graham, a great favourite at Wigan, took part in various con- 
certed pieces, and sang a ballad composed expressly for her, 
entitled “The maiden’s reply,” with taste and expression. 
Madame Enderssohn, who is as popular here as’everywhere 
else, sang several new songs, among which were “ The deserted 
bride,” and her husband’s “Stream beside the mill,” both “ com- 
posed expressly” for her, and both sung charmingly. The 
concert-room was crowded, 
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M. FETIS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC. 


M. Fétis has commenced a series of articles for the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale—in which he seems about to enter the lists 
against the modern schools, or as he insinuates, xo-schools, of 
music—under the somewhat lengthy and solemn heading of 
“ What can be done to ameliorate the condition of young composers, 
and to remedy the decadence of music?” These important 
problems M. Fétis promises his best to solve, and devotes his 
first article to an exposition of the state of things which has 
rendered their enunciation necessary. He objects to the practice, 
followed in the Belgian and French academies, of sending a given 
number of successful students, called “/awréats,” to sojourn a 
certain time abroad. When, says M. Fétis, the competitions were 
first established in France, for the election of students to be thus 
rewarded, it was good that young composers, having acquired a 
sufficient technical knowledge of the art of writing, should visit 
Italy, and shake off the trammels of pedantry inculcated in 
their course of study. Moreover, they would acquire, by this 
expedient, a better comprehension of the value of melody, 
and become familiar with the art of singing—at that time, in the 
schools of Italy, the point from which the education of composers 
started. On both these subjects the “laureats” of the Institute 
were without the most rudimental notions. There existed be- 
sides—in Rome, Bologna, Naples—masters who had been reared 
in the admirable traditions of a former age—traditions which 
led to writing with elegance, and making every part sing in a 
natural manner, throughout the most elaborate combinations of 
counterpoint and fugue. Lastly, the pontifical chapel, then at the 
height of its splendour, presented masterly examples of the 
ancient religious music, executed, too, with a degree of perfection 
unexampled elsewhere. A rich field was thus open for the con- 
templation of style, and its essential properties, in the various 
branches of musical composition. Fresh knowledge was acquired, 
routine broken through, and the circle of ideas enlarged—under 
the inspiring influence of an Italian sky, and surrounded by the 
splendid creations of art, and -the inspiring monuments of the 
eternal city. This was offered to all the young protegés of the 
government, though—the critic observes—only a few of them 
profited by the golden opportunity. Many, captivated by the 
fascinations of the “far niente,” returned from Rome with no 
other experience than was afforded in the cafés of the Piazza 
di Espagna, and the villa of the Academy. 

Germany, at the same period, offered immense resources for 
the instruction of students and the enlargement of their ideas. 
Haydn, his Creation finished, was working at The Seasons; 
Beethoven was advancing with giant strides in his glorious 
career; Mozart had just ceased to exist, leaving behind immortal 
works, which stirred the nobler hearts of his country; and the 
pupils of John Sebastian Bach were making the vaulted roofs 
of the German temples echo with the colossal conceptions of 
their master. Thus, after the charming melodies of the Italian 
theatre, the calm and noble grandeur of the music of the Vati- 
cap, the “laureates” were edified with deep-stirring harmony, 
richness of instrumentation, and variety of form. 

From that period the remnants of the ancient Italian school 
began to disappear; the number of masters became every year 
less; the singers in the Pope’s chapel grew old, and were never 
replaced ; and the traditions of that school which had made the 
singers of Italy the greatest in the world were gradually lost. 
A few professors however remained, who upheld the reputation 
of the country; and as a compensation for the past, a great 
genius arose—one of those who alone suffice to illustrate an age— 
and seized the sceptre of the lyrical stage—Rossini. In the 
works of this illustrious composer, the student found abundant 
materials for the study of melodic writing ; and in Italy alone 
were they to be heard, since in France, always tardy to recog- 
nise novelty, scarcly anything but the names of Rossini’s operas 
was known until 1820, 

In Germany, during the interval from 1814 to 1840, Beet- 
hoven had fulfilled his career—the genius of Weber had given 
birth to Der F; reischiitz, and Schubert, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, 
had arisen ; while in Italy, the operatic stage had produced 
Bellini and Donizetti. Thus abundant points of interest and 
sources of instruction were offered to the young students sent 





to travel bythe French Academy. Is this the case now !—demands 
M. Fétis. Has art maintained its high supremacy? Is it 
any longer advisable for a student to leave his country 1—and is 
he likely to add anything, by the step, to the sum of his ac- 
quirement? In a word, is there anything to be learned any- 
where? These queries M. Fétis resolves emphatically in the 
negative, proclaiming the actual state of music—and, indeed, of 
art—in France and everywhere else, deplorable. All the great 
men are dead—have ceased to write—or write only for France. 
A few meritorious workers still remain in Germany— Hiller, 
Lachner, Reissiger (!),and one or two others. But what can 
these do against the extraordinary doctrines which have lately 
been promulgated, and encouraged by a revolutionary public ? 
How will it fare with the student’s reverence for the great 
masters, when he is a witness of the scorn with which they are 
assailed ? 

M. Fétis terminates his denunciation of the new movement 
beyond the Rhine, by charging its partisans with exerting every 
effort to arrest and counteract the influence of acknowledged 
masterpieces. He relates how this conspiracy was revealed to 
him by a young German musician, who, when one of Haydn’s 
symphonies was performed at the Conservatoire in Brussels, 
gave vent to such expressions of admiration and delight as 
though he had not dreamed of such music before, at the same 
time confessing that it was never played in his own country, 
and that he had scarcely heard the name of Haydn more than 
once or twice in his life ! 

To the manifest dangers with which such a state of things 
must be fraught for the young “laureats” is added another 
serious disadvantage awaiting them on their return home :— 
the assistance granted them by the State ceases at the very moment 
they require it most. Patronage is withdrawn, and they are no 
longer thought of. The Uibretto, to which they are entitled by 
the rules of the Academy, is speedily found to be a mere de- 
lusion; and before they can obtain an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their talents, they are driven to the resource of teaching, 
an alternative which M. Fétis aptly designates as the tomb of 
genius and imagination. 

A. statement of the number of “laureats” who have been 
accredited from the commencement of the institution brings the 
first article to an end. Between fifty and sixty in number, 
with few exceptions, all have died—as M. Fétis expresses it—of 
the malady incidental to the music-master. 

(To be continued.) 





RacueL,—Madlle. Rachel leaves two millions of francs to her 
eldest boy. She died a staunch adherent of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, though oft and oft rumoured to have joined the prevalent 
form of Christianity in France. A rabbi from Toulon presided 
at her last hour. She was buried in the Hebrew Cemetery 
at Paris. The Figaro has devoted twelve columns to a kind of 
omnium gatherum of anecdotes, letters, and occurrences durin, 
her short but brilliant career ; and some of these letters are od 
enough. There is one in exceeding bad French from F. M. the Duc 
de Wellington, who can’t go to her “ benfice,” as he has to attend 
Parliament, “of which he is a member.” The account of her 
singing “La Marseillaise” is full of piquaney. Her visit to 
Madame Lafarge in prison, her various appearances in London, 
her failure in America, her triumphant progress through other 
European capitals, are all fully dwelt on. She is computed to 
have received twelve million francs from the time she first 
appeared at the Theatre-Frangais, twenty-five years ago. More 
than a dozen sculptors have executed her bust. She was born 
at a small inn in Switzerland, in 1820, her father being a sort 
of gipsy and travelling showman. She sang for years in the 
cafés about the Palais-Royal, and the plate was handed round 
for stray sous. In every sense she was one of the most remark- 
able women of this century.—Globe. 

Nice.—Mr. Alexander Billet gave a concert last week at Nice, 
where he has been staying for some weeks past. A large number 
of the aristocracy of the place and all the artists attended to 
hear the eminent pianist play some chefs d’wuvre of the old 
masters. The various performances were received with great 
enthusiasm. 
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L. VAN BEETHOVEN’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
Published under the Revision of Dr Franz Liszt.* 

Tux firm of Herr Holle, in Wolfenbiittel, has just commenced 
a new speculation, in connection with the former one, with which 
we are already acquainted, and which again justifies us in 
believing that it will render general what was previously ex- 
clusive, and give the. people what was formerly within reach 
only of the wealthy and the learned. On this occasion, 
Beethoven’s works are promised, and the first volume, con- 
taining the eighteen sonatas, is lying before us. 

‘Although, when these editions were first started, we ex- 
pressed some apprehension about the rights of older publishers, 
our fears have diminished since the issue of the action for piracy 
brought by the Berlin publisher, Schlesinger. A complete 
edition of Beethoven’s works in their original form, with all the 
full scores, strikes us, however, as being beyond the resources of 
any one speculator, and, therefore, until we are informed to the 
contrary, we shall understand the title, Beethoven’s Works, as 
applicable only to his pianoforte compositions, with his songs, 
and other vocal pieces, to which the symphonies will be added 
in a pianoforte arrangement. Of the latter, also, we have two 
parts before us. 

The title-page of the first volume designates Franz Liszt as 
revising editor. A comparison with the good old editions of 
Haslinger, Breitkopf, etc., shows that Liszt’s revision has neither 
added nor omitted anything, and this is well, for we desire and 
wish for nothing but the genuine and original composer, without 
any didactico-zsthetical assistants.t 

‘We may, as on the former occasion, remark with regard to the 
outward getting-up of the work, that it is successful and respect- 
able. We hear, however, from many quarters, a quiet complaint 
about the dazzling whiteness of the paper, and of the fact that the 
notes do not produce so agreeable an effect upon weak eyes as 
the usual copperplates, or Breitkopf’s more modern type. As 
we have no right to pronounce a judgment in the matter, not 
having experienced the inconvenience complained of, we do not 
announce the fact as a subject of censure, but simply whisper it, 
as an observation we have frequently heard, in the ear of the 
persevering and prudent publisher; he will consult his expe- 
rienced and practical eye, and perceive what is the best course 
for him to take. 

The pianoforte arrangements of the First Symphony, both for 
two hands and for four, are by F. W. Markull, Royal Musical 
Director in Dantzig. Herr Markull, whose name is favourably 
known in the musical world, by a great many compositions, such 
as vocal and pianoforte works, says, among other things, ina 
short preface concerning his work :— 


“Tt is, perhaps, almost superfluous to mention that this new ar- 
rangement, on which I have bestowed the greatest trouble and care, 
lays claim to the most perfect independence, and is the immediate 
result of a special knowledge of the orchestral scores, without the 
intervention of any of the more or less excellent arrangements pre- 
viously published. My aim has been to reconcile as true as possible a 
version of the original with an easy pianoforte arrangement, and to im- 
part to the latter a natural flow and clearness combined with the neces- 
sary fulness. Ihave endeavoured to avoid all unnecessary turgidity, 
and, at the same time, not to fall into the other extreme of poverty and 
emptiness. That a pianoforte arrangement must abandon all preten- 
sion to the richness of colouring belonging to the orchestra is a matter 
of course; but it is possible to convey some notion of this wealth of 
tone, without preparing actual obstacles for the practised pianist—and 
only such a one will be able to master successfully and completely 
Beethoven’s symphonies. The arrangement for two hands naturally 
presupposes a greater degree of manual dexterity than that for four, 





* Translated from the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 

t There is, however, a material addition, namely, the two-line 
capital letters (A, B, etc.), by whieh the periods or sections of every 
composition are distinguished. We consider this plan exceedingly 
serviceable. It is pursued all through, from Op. 2 to Op. 31, and we 
strongly hope it will be continued, since, especially in the case of the 
grand sonatas of the later period, it will considerably facilitate, even 
for dilettanti, an insight into the structure of the movements and the 
analysis of their form. 





but still, it may, comparatively speaking, be mastered with ease, since I 
have exerted myself, at least, to write in a style perfectly adapted for 
the piano, as well as carefully to avoid all inconvenient and unthankful 
difficulties. The addition of the fingering for the more difficult 
passages in the arrangement for two hands will be found useful, espe- 
cially on playing the symphonies through for the first time. I have, 
likewise, marked where the pedal should be used, because excess in this 
particular may materially injure the effect of classical compositions.” 
We have found, with pleasure, that the arrangements, es 

cially that for two hands, in conformity with the principles 
enounced above, which we consider quite correct, and perfectly 
adapted to the end in view, are successfully carried out, and 
possess peculiar advantages over any of a similar kind pre- 
viously published, without being particularly difficult. e 
arranger’s task will, it is true, be more arduous for the other 
symphonies, especially for the Zroica, and all the subsequent 
ones. With regard to the arrangement for four hands, we 
must, in this case, too, await the appearance of the later 
symphonies, for instance, of this very Zroica, in order to pro- 
nounce a deliberate opinion on Herr Markull’s work, compared 
with former pianoforte versions. At any rate, the edition is, 
from the (happily) continually increasing popularity of Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies, a very welcome and meritorious one. 








PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS BY J. S. BACH.* 
Published by F. CHRYSANDER. 


Tuis collection concludes with the fourth volume, now lying 
before us. The volume contains the six English Suites, two 
fantasias, C minor, two fugues, C major, three fugues, C minor, 
D minor, and E minor, two preludes and fughettas, D minor 
and E minor, a fugue in A minor, three toccatas, C minor, D 
minor, and F sharp minor, fantasia and fugue, D minor, and 
prelude and fugue on the name of “ Bach,” by an unknown 
author (D majort). 

The wish expressed by our respected colleague Dixi in No. 8 
of this year’s series of our paper, with regard to the correctness 
of the order selected by Chrysander for the two parts of the 
Clavier bien tempéré, in his edition of that work (forming the 
third volume of the collection) is gratified by Herr Chrysander 
in the preface to this fourth volume, in so far as “ it is possible 
for him to do so in all brevity, and with the proofs which are 
for the moment at his command.” He says :— 


“Simrock’s edition, 1701, but not Peter’s old edition of the same 
year, placed the Second Part first, and vice versd (see vol. iii., p. 209) 
simply, I believe, from commercial considerations. The Second Part 
was universally proclaimed the more important of the two, and, there- 
fore the publisher thought it would be his safest plan to commence his 
German-French edition with it. Bach himself never called the Second 
Part ‘ Clavier bien {tempéré, and, consequently never designated it as 
the second part of this work. Mizler, in his sketch of Bach’s life, 
reckons up the latter’s works, and says laconically of those not 
printed:—‘ Number 9, twice 24 preludes (Vorspiele) and fugues, 
through all the keys, for the pianoforte. (Musicalische Bibliothek, 
Leipsic, 1756, iv., 163.) To distinguish the two collections from each 
other, they were named during Bach’s life, and even some years after 
his death, not the First Part and the Second Part, but the twenty-four 
old and the twenty-four new fugues. Which, now, were the old ones ? 
About 1758, Kirnberger composed a two-part fugue, which Marpurg 
attacked, and the composer afterwards brought out, in 1759, ‘ composed 
and defended by G. Philip Kirnberger. This afforded Marpurg an 
opportunity of condemning it in detail. Both relied on Bach and the 
Clavier bien tempéré, and Marpurg, who was almost as well informed as 
Bach himself of the origin and age of the latter’s preludes and fugues, 
expressed himself, on the occasion, as follows :—‘ In the new four-and- 
twenty fugues of the late Herr J. S. Bach, we shall not find a 
single instance where the counter-theme stands in the place of the 
leader, And, in the older four-and twenty fugues by him, we shall 
find only one such instance, where the conclusion of the leader, which, 
however, has perfectly strengthened the fundamental key, belongs to 
the upper fifth. Since, however, the notes, which would have belonged 
to the leader, must instantly strike us all, every one will see that the 





* Translated from the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 
+ Query B flat major? There is no B (which in German stands for 
B flat) in the key of D major.—Eb. M. W. 
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author, although only once in twenty-three fugues, studiously desired 
to make an exception, since, on the other hand, all the rest, as well as 
the twenty-four newer ones, are quite regular, and exhibit clearly 
enough his principles in the matter. But it does not fall to the lot of 
every one to go to Corinth.’ (Krit. Breife, 1760, i., 246). I have 
given the passage entire, because it is instructive in more respects than 
one. The fugue from the older collection, to which reference is here 
made, is, as is clear from the examples adduced, the one in E minor 
(vol. IIL., p. 38, the first three bars), So much for the present, and as 
far as facts are concerned.” 


If we return once more to the third volume of the collection, 
the volume which contains this very Clavier bien tempéré, we do 
so principally on account of the appendix, which is especially 
interesting, because, in addition to the thematic catalogue of all 
the preludes and fugues, it offers us the “most important and 
most instructive” variety of readings. These readings affect 
principally the preludes, of the first part, too (the older part), 
and do not simply consist of isolated departures from the text, 
but often of important curtailments, and even of entirely new 
versions. In the case of the first, Chrysander gives in the ap- 

endix the longer form afterwards rejected by Bach (but which 
a passed into most previous editions), the shorter one being in 
the body of the work itself; in the case of the last—in the pre- 
lude in E minor, for instance—he adopts the same course, so that 
we have both readings, the earlier and the later, before us in all 
their entirety. 

He explains the plan he has pursued by the passages referring 
to the subject in the ninth and tenth section of Forkel’s treatise: 
Ueber J. 8. Bach’s Leben, Kunst und Kunstwerke.* As this work 
is probably to be found in the libraries of only a few of the 
musicians of the present day (we have far too much to do with 
art-philosophy, to occupy ourselves with art-history, which is 
a great deal more instructive), we here give these interesting 
passages :— 

“J have had opportunities of comparing with each other a great 
many copies of his principal works, dating from different years, and I 
must own I have often been amazed and delighted at the means he 
employed, in order gradually to render what was faulty good; what 
was good better; and what was better even still better. Nothing can 
be more instructive for a connoisseur, as well as for every zealous 
student of music, than such comparisons. It would, therefore, be 
extremely desirable that the edition of Bach’s complete works” (then 
commenced by Kiihnel in Leipsic) “should be followed by a separate 
part, in which the most important and instructive readings might be 
collected from his best works and placed side by side for the purpose of 
comparison. Why should not such a thing be done for the works of 
the composer, the poet in tone, as well as for those of the poet in 
words ?” 


Forkel’s wish was not then fulfilled. Something of the kind 
is now given us by Chrysander for the Clavier bien tempéré. 

Forkel says further :— 

* Tn his earlier works, Bach, like other beginners, was often in the 
habit of repeating the same thoughts, only with other words, that is to 
say: the same modulation was repeated in a iower, or, perhaps, even 
in the same octave, or, also, with another melodic figure. Such 
poverty he could not bear in his riper years; whenever, therefore, he 
found anything of the kind, he rejected it without hesitation, no 
matter in how many hands the piece might be, or how many persons it 
might have pleased. Two of the most remarkable instances of this are 
the preludes in C major and C sharp major in the First Part of the 
Clavier bien tempéré. They are both, it is true, rendered half as short 
again in consequence, but, at the same time, freed from all useless 
redundancy. In other pieces, Bach frequently says too little. His 
thought was, therefore, not completely expressed, and needed some 
additions. The most remarkable instance of this kind is, in my 
opinion, afforded by-the prelude in D minor, from the second volume 
of the Clavier bien tempéré. I possess several different copies of this 
piece. In the oldest, we do not find the first transposition of the 
theme into the bass, as well as many ether passages necessary for the 
perfect representation of the composer’s thought. In the second, the 
transposition of the theme is inserted in the bass, as often as it 
occurs in relative keys. In the third, other phrases are more fully 
expressed, and better connected with each other. Lastly, there re- 
mained a few turns and figures of the melody which did not appear to 


* On the Life, the Art, and the Artistic Productions of J. 8. Bach. 








belong to the spirit and style of the whole work. These are so im- 
proved in the fourth copy, that this prelude has become one of the 
most beautiful and blameless in all the Clavier bien tempéré. 
Many people were well pleased with the first arrrangement, 
and did not consider the subsequent alteration so beautiful; 
but Bach was not to be led away; he improved the work 
as long aa it pleased him to do so.” (This prelude is printed only in 
the most perfect form in all editions. On this account, and because 
Forkel has described quite clearly enough the transformations it went 
through, it was unnecessary to give the various readings). ‘In the 
beginning of the last century, it was the fashion to overwhelm single 
notes upon instruments with all kinds of runs and shakes,* similar to 
those certain persons have for some time past introduced in vocal 
works. Bach proved his respect for the fashion by composing a few 
pieces of the sort. Such a one is the prelude in E minor, in the 
First Part of the Clavier bien tempéré. He soon returned, 
however, to nature and pure taste, and altered the piece as 
it is now printed. The Second Part of the work consists, 
from beginning to end, of nothing but masterpieces. In the 
First Part, on the contrary, there are still some few preludes 
and fugues, bearing evidence of the unripeness of early youth; they 
were probably retained by the author, merely to make up the number 
of four-and-twenty. But even here he has, in course of time, made 
improvements in every instance that improvement was possible. He 
has either rejected entire passages, or given them another turn, so that, 
according to the later copies, there remain but few pieces open to the 
charge of imperfection. I reckon, among the few such, the fugues in 
A minor, G major, and G@ minor, C major, F major, and F minor. All 
the others are, on the other hand, excellent; some of them so much 
so, indeed, that not one can be thought inferior to those contained in 
the Second Part. The Second Part, also, although more perfect from 
the outset, subsequently received greater improvements, as may be seen 
by a comparison of older with later copies, At any rate, there is in the 
two parts an artistic treasure such as assuredly is to be found in Ger- 
many alone.” 


Bach completed the First part in Kéthen, in 1722, when he 
was thirty-eight years of age, and the second in 1740. 


AN ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA IN HIGH LIFE. 


(Tue following paragraph, which has obtained considerable 
circulation, is doubtless that to which our Turin correspondent 
makes allusion in his recent letters—Ep. J/. W.) 

“Not very long ago a marriage took place between a member of a 
Samily of the highest rank and a young lady whose only dowry was her 
youth and beauty, After the wedding tour they returned to London, 
the bridegroom being much sought after (from his high connections 
and his many amiable qualities), and the youthful bride could not but 
hold her position among the most beautiful of the beau monde. To 
her many other attractions she added that of the possession of a very 
splendid voice ; and, from her being always ready to accede to the wishes 
of those who desired to hear her sing, she was doubly welcome in every 
salon. Within two years of the marriage, however, the numerous habitués 
of the bride’s weekly soirées dansantes and occasional private theatricals 
were not a little surprised at an announcement that the parties would 
be discontinued ; and a few weeks after the young couple’s tastefully- 
arranged residence in Belgravia was closed, and ere long the furniture 
was publicly disposed of. Various were the reports as to. the cause of 
this sudden change; a few friends only knew the truth, namely, that 
the husband’s father had refused to augment his son’s allowance. Our 
readers will not care to know where or how those who are the subject 
of these remarks spent the two years which have passed since what we 
have related took place ; suffice it to say, that, not a month ago, they 
were residing in a small house in the suburbs of London, and that it 
was here, the week before last, a communication was received which is 
likely to effect a most important change in their circumstances. It 
was to the effect that the director of the Theatre Royal of Turin, 
having heard that the fair songstress possessed a voice far more beau- 
tiful than any he could find, even in the land of song, and dramatic 
talent of high order, hoped that Madame would consent to become a 
prima donna in his establishment during the coming season. The 
lady’s surprise can scarcely be described. However, after a few hours’ 
consultation with her husband, she decided that what Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini, a lady belonging to one of the highest families in Italy, could 
do—what Madame Sontag, the wife of an ambassador, had done—she, 
the wife of an English commoner, could do also, and more especially 
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when there was an object so dear as in the present case—namely, that 
of rescuing a devoted husband from @ state of poverty, into which he 
had been cast for the love of her. The young couple left town on 
Monday last for Turin; and although, among the many aristocratic 
families to whom she and her husband are related, we fear the majority 
will condemn her for the step she has taken, yet we are glad to find 
that there are some who give her their best wishes for her success. 
What operas she is to.appear in, and when she is to make her début, 
are questions we have heard and which we hope our transalpine friends 
will answer for us. All that we do know is that Fidés in Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte is a réle that has been offered and has been accepted.” 


[Reader—observe and compare the italicised passages,—Eb. ] 





MUSIC AT TURIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Jan 20th. 

Ntwithstanding the cold, which for the last month has been 
excessive, and a heavy fall of snow, which has rendered all out- 
door exercise anything but pleasant, night after night hundreds 
of persons have tramped their way to the Vittorio Emmanuele. 
This theatre, by a very efficient representation of Mose, carries 
everything before it, and leaves the Regio, which is, par excel- 
lence, the opera-house of Turin, far behind. The success of Mose 
far from diminishing, has so increased that the direction has 
determined to receive no more regular subscribers. At the 
Regio, in spite of the laudable exertions of Madlle. Marai, who 
sang and acted pleasantly enough as Berta, and Signors Massi- 
miliani and Benedetti, who showed themselves equal to the 
characters of Jean of Leyden and the chief Anabaptist, the 
execution of Le Prophéte was by no means satisfactory. ; 

Rigoletto, has been produced, for Madlle. Moreau-Sainti. The 
French party, which here is considerable, mustered strongly 
on the occasion, and applauded their fair compatriot enthusiasti- 
cally. Their applause, nevertheless, failed to make the public 
satisfied with the lady, and the press in general is not enlogistic. 
Some years ago, before Madlle. Sainti had appeared on the stage, 
I had the pleasure of hearing her sing, and then I formed an 
opinion, which is still unchanged, that she is much more suited, 
in every way, to the French Opéra-Comique than the grand 
Italian Opera, and perhaps still more suited to the concert-room 
than to the stage. Since I heard her she has evidently studied 
a good deal, but the traces of the French method, so opposed 
to the Italian feeling, are too visible for her to become a 
favourite on this side of the Alps. In her aria, “Caro nome,” she 
showed taste, and in other portions of the opera displayed no 
want 0’ facility ; but she is entirely deficient in dramatic power 
and has too small a voice for so large a theatre as the Regio. 
Signor Mirati, the tenor, looked well as the Duke, and sang 
and acted with vigour and energy. He was much applauded, 
and has already become a favourite. In Italy, however, it is not 
always those who have the most merit who obtain the greatest 
reputation. An artist, with a good robustissimo voice, and one 
who does not object to favour the audience with an occasional 
Ut de poitrine, is sure to find admirers. Such a singer as 
Signor Mirati, although here he is considered a first-rate “tenor 
in London would be voted unrefined and noisy. When he sang 
the audience were most uproarious in their applause. After 
the popular “La donna é mobile,” the demonstrations of enthu- 
siasm were such as can only be witnessed in an Italian theatre. 
Though I speak of him last, the artist in the piece most worthy 
of notice is Pizzicati, who is the best Rigoletto I ha¥e seen any- 
where, with the exception of Ronconi and Corsi, and to the 
latter I doubt not that by many he will be preferred, as he has 
the great advantage of possessing a fine voice, which ascends to 
notes scarcely ever found but in Italian barytones. With a 
prepossessing appearance and a truly dramatic action he pro- 
duces a genuine effect. In the duet with Gilda, “Si, vendetta,” 
in which he almost surpassed Corsi (who in this scene is exceed- 
ingly grand), he displayed some splendid notes, and also showed 
superior dramatic power. As a buffo I should say that he does 
not particularly shine, but in any part that calls for pathos 
there are few to whom he is inferior. Signor Benedetti’s fine 
basso voice told well in the ungrateful part of Sparafucile ; and 





the secondary parts being respectably filled, and the band and 
chorus excellent, Rigoletto was entirely successful. 

At the Teatro-Nationale Za Traviata has been given for 
the rentrée of Signor Castellani, who, eight years ago retired 
into private life. Had it been his début one would not 
have wondered at a little want of self-possession, but 
as he has sung scores of times on these boards the painfuy 
nervousness under which he laboured the first evening was 
unaccountable. Had I only heard him on that occasion I should 
not have pronounced him a diamond of the first water; but, in 
the subsequent performances, having recovered his courage, he 
has been able to do himself justice, and I do not hesitate in 
saying that he is a most agreeable tenore leggiero. His voice is 
exceedingly sweet, and his singing bears strong proofs of his 
having studied in a good school. In the scenes towards the end 
of the second act, in which Alfredo furiously dashes the purse 
and portrait at the feet of his mistress, he showed himself an 
energetic actor, but was unable to conceal the ravages Time had 
made on his voice. In the duet “ Parigi, o cara,” however, the 
brindisi and other parts, where the composer has not written 
too high, his singing was so pleasing and so skilful that the 
defect to which I have alluded was imperceptible. Violetta had 
a very efficient representative in the person of Madlle. Scotti. 
Her naive coquetry at the commencement, her subsequent 
distress, and her burst of joy when she meets with her lover, 
were all very good in their way, and duly appreciated by an 
indulgent audience. Coming so soou after Piccolomini, whose 
performance is still fresh in the memory of all here, sub- 
jects her to a comparison by no means advantageous. Never- 
theless the papers speak well of her, and at the Nationale the 
audience are very lavish of applause, so I dare say the lady is 
satisfied. Sig. Monari, the barytone, who possesses a clear, 
fine-toned organ, deserves a word of praise for the care he 
bestows upon the part of the elder Germont, and, as the band 
and chorus are much better than might be expected at a theatre 
where the prices of admission are so low, I have not been sur- 
prised on every visit I have made to find a large assemblage. 
Madame Lancia, who I stated in my last letter was to have ap- 
peared as Fides, in JJ Profeto, has informed the director that 
she would prefer a less arduous part for her first appearance. 
I am told that Roberto Devereux has now been decided on for 
the lady’s début. As I hope.to be able to obtain the entrée to 
the rehearsals at the Regio, I shall have an opportunity of hear- 
ing “the prima donna in high life,” as she is termed, before the 
public in general, and immediately I have heard her, you may 
rely on my giving you my opinion, without loss of time. I 
heard the other day that the professor under whom she is com- 
pleting her studies, declares she is the cleverest pupil he ever 
had, and capable of great things. I must not omit to mention 
a fact which a musical journal here gives as news. 

Speaking of musical affairs in London, it says Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is at present closed, but will open for the season in a 
few days with Meyerbeer’s L’£toile du Nord, Madlle. Piccolomini 
essaying the part of the heroine. 








Warsaw, Jan. 14.—There has recently been a sort of national 
celebration at the theatre in the first appearance of a Polish 
opera, the title whereof is Halka, and the author M. Moniuszko. 
The public of Warsaw received it with quite a patriotic warmth, 
and greeted several pieces with plaudits, among these an air 
sung by our tenor, Dobsky. The piece is of the most primitive 
simplicity ; but the score, though not containing many melodic 
and original ideas, is the work of a musician of talent. 

Madame Pauline Viardot bade adieu to us yesterday in a 
benefit concert. Nota place remained empty, and this amount 
of support was justified by the ingredients of the entertainment 
as well as by the celebrity of the artist. She gave us a per- 
formance divided into four parts. 1. Excerpts from the Barbiere ; 
the cavatina, the duo, and the music lesson, in which she intro- 
duced a mixture of Spanish airs and Polish melodies. 2. The 
grand air from Meyerbeer’s Prophete, hitherto unknown to us. 
3. The third act of Otello, in which Madame Viardot was sup- 
ported by Dobski. 4. Last, the finale and rondo from the 
Sonnambula. Overwhelmed with applause and bouquets, Made. 
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Viardot was recalled no less than fifteen times in the evening. 
In order to keep her among us a few days longer, the ladies 
here have hatched a small plot gracefully conceived. They 
have prepared a morning concert, in which Madame Viardot 
will be saved all trouble exeept that of singing. The Prince- 
Governor has sent 1,200f. for his box on the benefit night. 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS AT SWAKELEYS—(From a Corre- 
spondent).—The hospitable mansion of Mr. Clarke was thrown 
open on Tuesday evening, the 12th inst., to the aristocracy of 
the neighbourhood, to witness the performance of The Loan 0 
a Lover, Twenty Minutes with a Tiger, and Betsy Baker. All 
the characters were sustained with spirit, in particular those of 
Delve and Gertrude, by Mr. Clarke Thornhill and Miss Clarke. 
Captain Harry Lee Carter, in the part of Charles Beeswing, in 
Twenty Minutes with a Tiger, elicited roars of laughter ; an! 
Mrs. Clarke Thornhill, in spite of its being her “first appear- 
ance,” played with the tact of an experienced actress. In the 
farce ot Betsy Baker, Mr. Twiss and Miss Clarke, by their clever 
performance, kept the audience in good humour till the end. 
Private theatricals have seldom been carried out with greater 
success than at Swakeleys. 

His Masesty tue Kine or THe Beraians has been gra- 
ciously pleased to bestow upon Mr. Henry Bradbury the Belgian 
Gold Medal of Merit, for nature printing. 





HUATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET—Under 


the management of Mr. Buckstone. On Monday, February Ist, and during 
the week, to commence at 7 o’clock, with Sheridan’s comedy of THE RIVALS, as 
performed on Friday night, January 29th, by command of Her Majesty, in honour 
of the nuptials of H.R.1i. the Princess Royal with H.R.H. the Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia. The characters will be represented, as on that occasion, by 
the Haymarket Company. Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Chippendale; Captain 
Absolute, Mr. W. Farren; Faulkland, Mr. Howe; Acres, Mr. Buckstone ; Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, Mr. Hudson; Fag, Mr. Clark; David, Mr. Keeley; Coachman, 
Mr. Coe; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Poynter; Lydia Languish, Miss Reynolds; Julia, 
Miss Chalmers; Lucy, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. After which, a new grand comic 
Christmas Pantomime, entitled THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE SPITEFUL FAIRY. The scenery by Mr. William 
Callcott. Harlequin, Mr. Arthur Leclercq; Columbine, Miss Fanny Wright ; 
Pantaloon, Mr. Mackay; Clown, Mr. Charles Leclercq; The Princess on her 
travels, Miss Louise Leclercq 
NEW ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES.—Orchestra Stalls (which may be re- 
tained the whole of the evening, and for which there will be no charge for booking), 
6s, each, First Price.—Dress Boxes, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s,; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
Seconp Price.—Dress Boxes, 3s.; Upper Boxes. 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
Private Boxes, Two Guineas and One Guinea and a-half each. Stage-Manager, 
Mr. Chippendale, 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR CHARLES KEAN. 


N MONDAY and during the week will be presented 
Shakspere’s "play of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. And the 
Pantomime every Evening. 


(PHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 


January 30th, the new drama of THE POOR STROLLERS, in which 
Messrs. B. Webster, Wright, Paul Bedford, and Madame Celeste will appear, 
After which the Burlesque and Pantomime of HARLEQUIN AND THE LOVES 
OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. Harlequin, Miss Marie Wilton; Columbine, Miss 
Mary Keeley; Punchinello, Mr. Le Barr; Clown, Mr. Henderson; Pantaloon, 
Mr. Beckingham, 











OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE—This evening, the 

performance will commence with THE TRAGEDY QUEEN. After which 

the new extravaganza of THE DOGE OF DURALTO. To conclude with 
BOOTS AT THE SWAN. Commence at half-past 7. 


‘T. JAMES’S THEATRE.—- PROFESSOR WILJ ALBA 

FRIKELI..—Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3, and every evening 

at 8, Stalls, 5s.; Balcony Stalls, 4s.: Boxes, 3s. ; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Private 

Boxes, Two Guineas, One Guinea and-a-half, and One Guinea. Places to be secured 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-strect. 


(jREAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
_....._ SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun Douctass. 

CONTINUED GLORIOUS SUCCESS OF THE GREAT PANTOMIME OF 
THE SEASON. The Transformation Scene pronounced unequalled, Hundreds 
unable to obtain admission. No change required. The Pantomime every evening. 
Pantomime first, MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Pantomime every Mon- 
day at half-past 12. Every evening to commence with the new, gorgeous, comic Pan- 
tomime of GEORGEY PORGEY PUDDING AND PIE; OR, HARLEQUIN OLD 
DADDY LONG LEGS, with the magnificent Transformation Scene, acknowledged 
by all the best ever produced in Fngland. To conclude alternately with the 
dramas of MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN, and THE BAY OF BISCAY, 0! 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Crane's letter arrived too late. - 
Musicoto.— We have no remembrance of the “ Musical tale,” and 
no room at present for “ John Bull.” 
HasitvE.—I1 Matrimonio Segreto. 





MARRIED. 
Recently, Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., to Miss Jane Shuttleworth. 
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ANOTHER of the demigods has passed away; another 
genuine artistic glory is extinct. On Saturday the patri- 
arch of the Italian stage—“ notre pére ad tous,” as his com- 
patriots reverendly styled him—died, of dropsy, at Naples. 
Lablache has gone to join Rachel in a better world. 

The death of a great dramatic artist, whose genius and 
physiognomy have long been familiar to the public, leaves 
a void that cannot be filled up during the life-time of the 
actual generation, He may be replaced by another in his 
best parts, and even efficiently replaced; but it is not 
enough for those who, accustomed to the first model, have 
become past-worshippers out of pure affection. Which 
among ourselves could tolerate another Dr. Bartolo, 
another Don Pasquale, another Geronimo, another Don 
Magnifico, after having seen Lablache, who identified himself 
with these characters and made them his own? What other 
face, what other figure, what other voice, what other talent, 
would be accepted by the present race of opera-frequenters 
as substitute for his? Nor is there anything unnatural or 
unjust in this predilection for long-established types; on the 
contrary, it is honorable to humanity, since it represents 
gratitude for favors conferred, and shows that the public, 
after all, is not so unfeeling and utterly heartless an animal 
as certain moralists have endeavoured to paint it. 

Of all the lyric artists that ever came from Italy to 
England, Lablache was, beyond comparison, the most 
popular. We make no exception. By popular, of course 
we do not intend the most “attractive,” even the uninitiated 
being aware that a bass, no matter what his merits, can 
never by any chance expect to rival a soprano or a tenor in 
the eyes of managers of Italian theatres, or in direct influence 
upon the paying public. As in a novel, or a play, so in an 
opera—the hero and heroine are the personages that absorb 
the greatest amount of interest ; and the hero and heroine 
being, in most operatic representations, impersonated by the 
tenor and soprano, it is not at all surprising that they 
should bear away the palm in the estimation of the 
crowd, An indignant parent, a deep scheming villain, a 
deposed monarch, a rabid priest, a besotted magistrate, an 
eccentric charlatan, has no chance, in the long run, against 
the Romeo or the Juliet of the stereotyped lyric drama. 
And this is quite independent of the peculiar spell which 
the highest voices, both in the male and female register, 
have exercised, exercise, and must always exercise, upon the 
sympathy of the masses—just as, without knowing why, nine 
persons out of ten, who listen to a quartet for string instru- 
ments, will award all, or nearly all, the merit of the execu- 
tion to the first fiddle. 

The popularity which—in common with all who have 
watched the progress of Italian opera in this country, during 
the last quarter of a century—we have adjudged to Lablache 
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is, therefore, apart from such considerations. He was a man 
sui generis, thoroughly original, a consummate artist, and 
endowed with an idiosyncracy, both personal and mental, 
that separated him from his compeers, and enabled him to 
set his mark upon everything he took in hand. Early fami- 
liarity with the public grew at length into a sort of 
intimate confidence between the actor and his patrons; 
and this ultimately reached such a point, that, instead 
of undergoing the ordeal of criticism, in common with 
his fellow-artists, Lablache was accepted by the Opera- 
patrons as a sort of brother Aristarchus before the foot- 
lights, sharing with them whatever opinions, favor- 
able or hostile, the performance might elicit. If Grisi, 
Sontag, or Jenny Lind sang well, Lablache and the audience 
would simultaneously declare their approval ; if things went 
slovenly or ill, Lablache (invariably, and seldom otherwise 
than deservedly, held blameless) would convey—by a shrug, 
or a wink, both eloquent and unmistakeable— how entirely 
he coincided with the audience in their smothered or openly 
manifested expressions of dissent. 

No actor ever “filled the stage” more entirely than Lablache; 
and this not so much because his frame was colossal, as be- 
cause he was born an actor, and the stage was his element. 
How dignified his deportment in tragedy—how easy and 
graceful in comedy—how unrestrained, intensely humorous, 
(and, even when most exaggerated, never verging on licen- 
tiousness) in farce. 

The great artist expired where he first saw the light— 
at Naples—in his 64th (some say 62nd) year. All Naples will 
mourn his loss and respect his memory. In this one feeling, 
if in no other, Englishmen can sympathise with Neapolitans ; 
for the death of such a man as Lablache is a blow to every 
country where art is recognised and cherished as an important 
element of civilisation. 





THERE is in the career of the great French actress whose 
funeral obsequies were recorded in our last number, a point 
very likely to escape comment among the thousand charac- 
teristics and peculiarities, true or false, destined to form the 
staple of her biographers. Yet the point, though calling for 
no remark in her own country, as being in the common 
course of things, should not pass unnoticed with us, to whom 
it may furnish a theme for useful reflection. Rachel, who 
revived the faded glories of the French classic drama and up- 
held the proud traditions of the French stage—Rachel, 
whom the world acknowledged as an unmatched exemplar of 
the true genius and the faithful artist—Rachel was essen- 
tially a product of that effective support and fostering 
patronage of the arts, which is a system in French society, 
anda principle in French government. Not only is ita 
special business of the State to provide the amplest means of 
education for all who seek to devote themselves to the arts, 
and exhibit the necessary aptitude, but the French people at 
large follow spontaneously in the same path, and private 
institutions for training proficients in the various depart~ 
ments of art are abundant. The result of such a caretul 
wardship of the artistic talent with which the nation is en- 
trusted 1s, that scarcely any becomes lost for want of opportu- 
nity, or through discouragement and despair at insurmount- 
able obstacles. Thus the eminence of the country for 
natural capacity to shine in this important element and 
higher grace of civilisation.is comparatively enhanced. 

It has been pithily said—by Géethe we think—“Take 
care of the beautiful; the useful will take care of itself.” 





Nothing can be truer than this, and no truth has been more 
neglected in this country. Hard necessity—mother, as the 
proverb has it, of invention—will drive us on rapidly enough 
in the way of practical progress ; and such inertness and 
opposition as is met with only acts asa healthy stimulant 
to the rougher sort of energies engaged in the work of 
material advancement. Not so with the delicate growth 
of the world of art; not so with our unbidden aspira- 
tions towards all that is graceful, beautiful, and sublime: for 
these no nursing can be too tender, no attention too soli- 
citous, Indifference, neglect, contempt, rouse not, but stifle 
the powers of the artist. The stormy turmoil and trouble of 
every-day life scares away the halcyon brood of the Muses. 
Yet England has scarcely a single institution by which 
assistance, fostering protection, and useful guidance, are 
afforded to the early struggles of the art-student. Such as 
do exist—the Academy of Music and the Academy of 
Painting—are on a narrow and stinted basis, crawl sluggishly 
on away from public ken and control, and lack the liberal 
scope and effectfve agency of national institutions. Strange 
to say, too, the only instance of State patronage systematically 
accorded to any branch of art—a recent innovation, from 
which some hope might be derived—is useless as a pre- 
cedent, from the abject utilitarian motive on which it is 
grounded. We allude to the Government Schools of Design 
—a notable specimen of state solicitude for national taste! 
It might figure in that old burlesque play of the Antipodes, 
where old men go to schools kept by their children, and 
everything is conducted in a similar topsy-turvy fashion, 
Would not the Government of the Antipodes rule, that for 
actors, poets, musicians, composers, singers, painters, and 
sculptors, the antipodal public might even shift as it 
could 1—while its weavers, paper-hangers, and cabinet-makers 
were vital concerns, and the State must look to them? They 
might get a sublime symphony, a soul-purifying tragedy, a 
heroic painting, on any hedge where such things grow ; 
but paper patterns, designs for silk and calico, the lines of 
an arm-chair, the moulding of a cornice, the shapes and 
colours of the meanest household utensil, must be on true 
principles of taste, to develope which the State builds hot- 
houses and conservatories—at Kensington, Brompton, and 
elsewhere ; appoints head gardeners—Owen Jones, Redgrave, 
Cole, &c.; supplies manure— Parliamentary grants. 

Is it not worth reflection how much we are losing by 
this insane neglect of the worthiest and noblest ingredients of 
civilised life in favour of all that is comparatively “rank and 
gross in nature?” Ifhaply a Siddons be wandering at this 
moment, tambourine in hand, from tavern to tavern, will 
even a miracle place her, four years hence, on the boards of 
Drury Lane, a proficient mistress of English, learned in all 
the arts of the declaimer, in all the resources of the 
mimic art—with all appurtenances and means to boot— 
to give immediate scope and efficiency to the great genius 
within her? 


THERE are some remarkable echoes that go babbling on 
so long after the sound to which they owe their origin is 
hushed in silence, that we may almost take them for an 
independent voice. 

Such an echo is the echo of the “ Nisbett laugh,” one of 
the most charming sounds that ever fascinated the hearts of 
a theatrical audience. The fact comes drily stated to us— 
much too drily indeed—that Lady Boothby, commonly 
called Mrs. Nisbett, is dead. To the she has been 
dead for some years; and although her earthly career has 
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been lamentably short, she almost belongs to a past period of 
the histrionic profession. But still at the sight of her name 
the “ Nisbett laugh” awakens within us. 

There is, indeed, nothing to obliterate the “ Nisbett 
laugh” from the memory. It was altogether unique—sui 
generis—not to be rivalled. We do not remember the 
readings or the renderings of Mrs. Nisbett, but we dwell 
upon the music of her laugh. Her “ Neighbour Constance”— 
the character with which, above all others, she is associated — 
was an incarnate laugh, as feminine as it was mirthful,and how- 
ever other actresses may succeed in the part, they are sure to 
fall short of the laugh. The excellent actress, whose début 
at the Haymarket was the event of last: autumn, once more 
added Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s liveliest play to the list of 
“acting dramas,” and Neighbour Constance became again a 
familiar figure. Nevertheless, she was without the “ Nisbett 
laugh.” That is sure to be unattainable. 

Deeply is it to be lamented that every death or retirement 
in the theatrical world leaves a gap that canyot be supplied. 
We have few aspirants waiting in the background for a 
vacancy that may enable them to display talents previously 
hidden, but the histrionic corps becomes thinner and thinner 
with each succeeding mortality, and the rise even to com- 
parative eminence is slow indeed. 

Mrs. Glover, Mad. Vestris, Mr. W. Farren, Mrs. Nisbett— 
who supplies the place left by any one of these, and what can 
comedy be with the several gaps formerly filled by their 
names? No leading old man—no leading old lady—no 
elegant sowbrette—no representation of feminine joyousness ; 
and to all these negatives let us add another of longer 
standing—no dashing young gentleman. 

Fuimus Troes. This is a dismal state of things. Let us 
e’en console ourselves by thinking of the Nisbett laugh, 


DEATH OF MRS. NISBETT (LADY BOOTHBY). 

Tue very sudden death of this lady, which took place on the 
16th inst., at her residence, Rose Mount, St. Leonard’s, Hastings, 
was brought on by domestic afflictions. Louisa Cranstoun 
Boothby, born at Ball’s-pond, Islington, on Ist April, 1812, and 
at the time of her death, in her forty-sixth year, was eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant Frederick Hayes Macnamara, 52nd 
regiment, and Jane Elizabeth Williams, his wife. Early in life 
this lady was obliged, by family misfortunes, to make the stage 
her profession, and, appearing in the provinces at the carly age 
of thirteen, laid the foundation of her career as a comic actress, 
in which she was subsequently unrivalled. After a short 
engagement in London, and being then scarcely nineteen, she 
married Captain John Alexander Nisbett, of the Life Guards, 
in January, 1831, who shortly after lost his life in trying a horse 
not thoroughly broken in, Captain Nisbett being under age at 
the time of his death, and the widow not being then allowed 
any of his property, she was again induced to appear on the 
stage, where she again obtained fresh fame, and added new 
laurels to her great name as an artiste. About the age of 
thirty she married Sir William Boothby, ninth baronet of that 
name. Retiring with her husband, Sir William, to Ashbourne- 
hall, Derbyshire, she was allowed but short domestic peace. 
Sir William dying shortly afterwards left her again a widow. 
Once more she returned to the stage, but ill-health shortly after 
obliged her to retire, since which time she has resided with her 
mother and brother in great retirement. Repeated shocks, 
caused by the almost sudden deaths of her nearest and dearest 
relations (mother and brother), so preyed upon her already 
over-worked and over-tasked frame, that she was unable to 
bear up against them, and on Thursday week she was attacked 
with an illness from which she never after rallied, and died on 
the Saturday following, deeply regretted by her family, by 
whom she was dearly beloved, and lamented by a numerous 
circle of friends, who feel greatly the loss they have sustained, 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tux third Festival Performance on Saturday was the best 
attended of the three, for reasons unfamiliar to the audience. 
The theatre presented a magnificent appearance : all the rank and 
fashion of the empire—excepting such families as were debarred 
from appearing in public in consequence of the deaths of the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Countess of Westmeath—being 
present. The following was the programme :— 


LA SONNAMBULA. 
MUSIC BY BELLINI. 
The Scenery arranged by Mr. Charles Marshall. 
CHARACTERS. 
Signor Belletti. 
Mademoiselle Sondina. 
... Mademoiselle Piccolomini. 
(Her first appearance in that character). 
Elvino ne Se .». Signor Giugllini. 
Lisa Mademoiselle Sannier. 
Alessio Signor Castelli. 
A Notary <u Signor Mercuriali. 
Conductor ... Signor Arditi, 
A FESTIVAL CANTATA, 
Composed for the occasion by Mr. Howard Glover. The words by 
Mr. John Oxenford. 


Count Rodolpho 
Teresa a 
Amina 


TO CONCLDE WITH 
A DIVERTISSEMENT ALLEGORIQUE, 
By M. Massot, 
Scenery by Mr. C, Marshall. Dresses under the superintendence of 
Madame Copere. 


.. Mademoiselle Clavelle. 

(Her first appearance in England.) 
#8 .«« Mademoiselle Morlacchi. 
Mademoiselle Pasquale, 


EGS 6s 


L’Hymenée 
Flora ove vee eee 

Mdlle. Piccolomini attempted the arduous part of Amina 
for the first time; and, considering the difficulties presented 
by the music and the young lady’s means, the performance was 
highly creditable to her talents. ‘That she sang all the music 
with the requisite brilliancy and power was simply impossible; 
but that she surpassed expectation in more than one instance 
was equally true. The rondo finale was decidedly her best vocal 
achievement, and here her passion, intensity, and abandonment 
were displayed to infinite advantage. In the aria d’intrata, 
however, Mdlle. Piccolomini would have done better to adhere 
more closely to Bellini. The effect of the rondo finale was de- 
cisive, and at the fall of the curtain the audience were in rap- 
tures, and summoned Mdlle. Piccolomini unanimously before the 
footlights. 

Sig. Giuglini’s Elvino is in many respects one of his most 
remarkable achievements. True, we might have desired more 
grief and less display in the scena!“ Tutto é sciolto,” and some- 
what more earnestness in the by-play of the last scene. The 
feeling and power of voice, however, displayed by Sig. Giuglini 
in the finale to the first act, when Elvino believes Amina 
guilty, were worthy of any tenor of any time. He was raptu- 
rously applauded. 

Sig. Belletti sang the music of Count Rodolpho to perfection, 
and Malle. Sannier gave importance to the unthankful part of 
Lisa, Mdlle. Sondina, too deserves mention for her careful 
performance of Theresa. 

The Royal party arrived at nine o’clock—her Majesty is 
punctuality itself—just in time to interrupt the finale of 
the first act. The grief of Amina and the despair of Elvino 
could not divert the combined feelings of loyalty and curiosity 
from their course, and the majority of the audience turned their 
attention from the stage to the box, observing, nevertheless, a * 
decorous silence. 

After the opera the new festival cantata, prepared for the 
occasion—the poetry by Mr. John Oxenford, the words by Mr. 
Howard Glover—was performed. We subjoin the words :— 

CHORUS, 
“ Raise on high a joyous song, 
Let the world your rapture know 3 
In a torrent full and stron 
Let the blended voices flow. 
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Loyalty each bosom fires, 

Deepest love each soul inspires, 
Shout aloud; th’ exulting sound 
Will from heart to heart rebound.” 


; SOLO—Srenor GivGLINI. 
“ The great Hohenzollern will hear you rejoice, 
The Guelph, lion-hearted, will list to your voice ; 
From Heav’n they look down on their children below, 
And greet the broad earth they adorn’d long ago: 
They view us now, the mighty of the past, 
A blessing on our land to cast, 
The leafy palm they wave. 
Hail, thou shade of the hero! 
Hail, thou shade of the brave!” 


CHORUS. 
* Ye people of England, all sorrows forget. 

This day not an eye must with grieving be wet— 
This day we devote to the holiest joy, 
No trouble or care must the feeling alloy. 

When future years are numbered with the past, 

Enshrin’d in mem’ry still shall last, 

The happy day that gave 

To the daughter of heroes the son of the brave.” 


SOLO—MapDEMOISELLE PICCOLOMINI. 

“ Now in gentle murmurings let us breathe a heartfelt prayer, 
Guardian angels spread your wings o’er the Royal youthful pair: 
Brightly has their life begun, may it still unruffled flow, 
Happiness, a spotless sun, o’er them shed its softest glow, 

O’er them shed its softest glow.” 


SECOND VERSE—Svune sy Mapame SprEzia, 
‘Soon the parting hour will come, 
Joy is mingled with regret ; 
Royal bride, thy native home, 
Girt by ocean, ne’er forget. 
Gentle be the gales that bear 
Britain’s child to foreign lands ; 
Angels guard the treasure fair 
Trusted to your fost’ring hands.” 


CHORUS. 
* Rise on high a joyous song, 
Let the world your rapture know ; 
In a torrent full and strong 
Let the blended voices flow.” 


FINALE. ° 
“ Hail to the Queen of the white-cliff’d isle! 
Still may she bask beneath fortune’s smile ; 
Blessed by the favour of Heav’n above, 
Blessed in her children’s—her subjects’ love.” 


The music of Mr. Howard Glover (who presided in the 
orchestra) is both spirited and clever. The opening chorus, in 
a jubilant strain, faithfully reflects the sentiment which the 
pee aims at conveying ; and the tenor solo, with its choral 

urden, invests the lines apostrophizing the “Hohenzollern” and 
“the Guelph” with a tone of martial ardour peculiarly appro- 
priate. The solos divided between “soprano” and “mezzo 
soprano” contrast effectively with the foregoing, and by their 
tranquil and expressive character afford the necessary repose. 
The chorus, “Raise on high a joyous song,” which commences as 
a four-part fugue, with regular responses in the orthodox con- 
trapuntal manner, connects these, by an easy and natural transi- 
tion, with the final chorus—“ Hail to the Queen”—where the 
jubilant style of the opening is resumed and carried on, with 
increasing vigour, to the end. 

We wish we could add that the execution of the cantata was 
‘such as to give it anything like a chance of being appreciated. 
But unfortunately this was not the case; the whole performance 
was nothing short of discreditable. 

The ballet divertissement calls for little remark. The dancing 
of Madile. Clavelle—a débutante—was spirited and neat. The 
device at the end—“a somewhat doubtful combination of green 
fire with real water,” encompassing a rampant effigy of St. 
George and the dragon—can only be praised from a Draconic 
point of view. 


eee 





On Tuesday, the extra performances, at reduced prices, were 
resumed, and La Sonnambula was repeated, with Mr. Howard 
Glover’s new Cantata, and the ballet-divertissement, L’ Hymenée. 
On this occasion Mr. Glover’s Cantata stood a fairer chance of 
appreciation, the execution being infinitely better than on Satur- 
day. The audience applauded liberally, and the cantata achieved 
an undoubted success. 

On Thursday J/ Trovatore was given. The state-box and 
retiring-room being open for admission to the occupants of 
boxes and stalls, on Tuesday and Thursday, attracted many to 
view them between the acts. The taste and splendour displayed 
in both were the theme of general admiration. 

Last night, Her Majesty and her royal guests visited the 
theatre in state. 








CONCERT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Her Maszsty gave a grand concert at Buckingham Palace, 
on Friday evening, the 22nd instant. The following was the 
programme :— 


Overture, (Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor)—Otto Nicolai; Part- 
song, “ O, who will o’er the downs so free ?”—Pearsall; Harvest song 
—W. C. Macfarren; Pas de Schal, (Za Bayadere)—Auber ; Bridal 
song, “The bells ring out beneath the spire’— Leslie; Madrigal, 
“ Flora gave me fairest flowers’—J. Wilbye, 1598; Trio, (Le Pré aux 
Cleres)—Heérold ; Part-song, for male voices, “ When evening’s twi- 
light”—J. L. Hatton; Madrigal, “ When all alone”’—G. Converso, 
1580; Turkish March, (Ruins of Athens)— Beethoven; Madrigal, 
‘Flow, O my tears”—Bennett, 1598; Song to May Morning—Henry 
Leslie. (The vocal music by the Members of Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
Choir). 

The Queen, the Prince, and all their illustrious guests, ex- 
pressed their warmest admirations for the performances of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, and complimented Mr. Leslie in person, 
especially thanking him for his new Bridal Song, composed in 
honour of the Princess Royal, the words of which, by Harry 
Chorley, we subjoin :— 


The bells ring round beneath the spire, 
With light the windows glow, 

The women talk around the fire 
Ere to the dance they go. 

Old men, the foaming cup beside, 
Young children on the knee, 

Join in a blessing on the bride 
Who goes across the sea. 

She goes not forth amid the cold, 
A gloomy lot to prove, 

But with a bridegroom rich in gold, 
More rich in youth and love. 

Of vineyards gay and forests dim 
The high-born lord is he, 

Old England’s blessing go with him 
And his bride upon the sea! 

We saw her noble mother’s birth, 
Have loved her all life long, 

We cannot see our flower go forth 
But tears are in the song. 

Yet smiles are better far than tears, 
So full of joy sing we, 

“ God’s blessing on the wedded years, 
Of the bride beyond the sea.” 


Among the part-songs that of Jack Hatton was bissed. 

Her Majesty gave a State Concert on Monday evening in the 
New Ball and Concert Room. A spacious orchestra was erected, 
upwards of 50 feet wide, rising in successive stages to the level 
of the Organ Gallery. The band, nearly 80 in number, con- 
sisted of Her Majesty’s Private Band, aided by instrumentalists 
from the Philharmonic Society, Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the 
Royal Italian Opera. The chorus comprised nearly 100 voices, 
selected from the Operas and the Sacred Harmonie Society, 
Exeter Hall. Mr, W. G. Cusins, of Her Majesty’s Private 
Chapel, presided at the organ. Mr. Anderson conducted every 
piece except one. The entire orchestra consisted of upwards of 
200 performers, The following was the programme ;— 
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Parr Frest.—Coronation Anthem—Handel. Quartetto—“ Placido 
e il mar” (Idomeneo), Madame Clara Novello, Miss Lascelles, Signor 
Giuglini, and Mr. Weiss—Mozart. Chorus—* The heavens are telling” 
(Creation)—Haydn. Aria—“Dalla sua pace” (Il Don Giovanni), 
Signor Giuglini—Mozart. Choral Fantasia—pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson 
—Beethoven. 

Part Sxconp.—Selection from “Lohengrin” (the words partly 
altered and adapted for the present occasion by Thomas Oliphant, 
Eeq.), Bridal “Procession, Wedding March, and Epithalamium—R, 
Wagner. Aria—‘ Robert, toi que j’aime” (Robert le Diable), Madame 
Clara Novello—Meyerbeer. Finale—‘ Loreley,” the solo part by 
Madame Clara Novello—Mendelssohn. Serenata—‘The Dream” 
(composed expressly for the occasion of the marriage of Her Royal 
Highness Victoria, Princess Royal of England, and Frederick William, 
Prince of Prussia; the words by Mr. W. Bartholomew)—M. Costa: 
conducted by the composer. 

The principal singers in the serenata were Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss, The 
concert terminated with “God save the Queen.” 

The following new verses, written for the occasion by Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson, poet laureate, were sung by all the principal 
performers and chorus :— 


God bless our Prince and Bride! 
God bless their lands allied, 
God save the Queen ! 
Clothe them with righteousness, 
Crown them with happiness, 
Them with all blessings bless, 
God save the Queen! 


Fair fall this hallow’d hour, 

Farewell our England’s flower, 
God save the Queen! 

Farewell, fair rose of May! 

Let both the peoples say, 

God bless thy marriage-day, 
God save the Qeeen ! 

These verses are very nearly as sublime as those of the stereo- 
typed National Anthem, at which the poet laureate must evi- 
dently have gazed with “anxious polyscopity.” 

Miss Louisa Pyne being still indisposed, was unable to attend 
the concert, although she had been honoured by the royal com- 
mand. The absence of our accomplished songstress was felt as 
a grievous disappointment. 





Paxris.—There is something rotten in the state of the adminis- 


tration of the Théatre-Italian. With such artists as Mario and 
Alboni, if properly managed, no establishment should fall off in 
its attraction. M. Calzado seems to have wearied his public 
with his ventures on new prima donnas, not one of whom has 
been a success; and yet he persists in adhering to his faith 
in débutantes. Flotow’s Marthais in rehearsal, for Mademoiselle 
Saint-Urbain, and will be shortly brought out. Madame 
Nantier-Didieé has a part in it. Grisi is expected 
next month, and a new impetus will be given to the 
performances. The theatre will remain open during the whole 
of the month of April. La Gaza Ladra, Don Giovanni, and 
il Giuramento are in rehearsal.—Mr. Ambrose Thomas’ lively 
opera, Le Caid, has been revived at the Opéra-Comique with 
success. The principal parts are sustained by Mdlle. Héritier, 
Mad. Decroix, MM. Faure, Sainte-Foy, Ponchard, and Nathan. 
Fra Diavolo is performing three times a-week without any 
decrease of attraction. One of the great features of the per- 
formance, on the occasion of Madame Ugalde’s benefit, will 
be the appearance of that accomplished danseuse and great 
favorite of the public, Mdlle. Fanny Cerito.—The mother of 
M. Gounod, composer of the new opera, Le Médecin malgré 
lui, lately brought out at the Théatre-Lyrique, died the day 
following its production—Herr Richard Wagner has arrived 
in Paris, having been engaged, it is said, to bring out Tanhéuser 
at the Grand-Opéra. Should this work succeed, it will create a 
revolution in the musical taste of the French people —M. Belart, 
the favourite ¢enorino, at the Théétre-Italien, is on the point of 
espousing Madlle, Sulzer, a dramatic artist, 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Press of matter has forced us to overlook the pleasant , 
Saturday Concerts at Sydenham. They have been progressing, 
nevertheless, steadily and surely, under the direction of Herr 
Manns. At the sixth concert, which took place on Saturday, 
the 12th ult., the following was the programme :— 

Overture—* Uriel Acosta,” Schindelmeisser. Song—“ Wake, dearest, 
wake” (Mr. Charles Braham), Howard Glover. Rondo for pianoforte 
in E flat (Miss Emma Busby), Mendelssohn. Cavatina—“ Ah! quel 
giorno” —‘‘ Semiramide” (Madame Poma), Rossini. Symphony in D, 
Haydn. Song—“I’m but a simple peasant maid’ (Madame Poma), 
Balfe. Fantasia for violin—*Il Pirata” (Herr Pollitzer), Ernst. 
Song—“ The Bay of Biscay” (Mr. Charles Braham), Braham. Over- 
ture—“ Le Pré aux Cleres,” Hérold. 


The pianoforte playing of Miss Emma Busby, a young and 
very promising performer, met with unanimous approval. The 
sparkling and vigorous rondo of Mendelssohn, moreover, was a 
welcome novelty. Herr Pollitzer was much appplauded in his 
violin solo, and Mr. Charles Braham (who sang Mr. Howard 
Glover’s graceful serenade with much expression), was encored 
in the “Bay of Biscay.” Subjoined is the programme of theseventh 
concert (on the 19th ult) : 

Overture—“ Isles of Fingal,” Mendelssohn. Cavatina—‘‘ Una voce 
poco fa” (Signora Finoli), Rossini. “Meditation” for piano and violin, 
on the first Prelude of Bach (Mr. Gunther and Mr. Manns), Gounod. 
Song—The Russian lover” (Mr. Charles Braham), Moore. Piano- 
forte Concerto in C, Op. 11 (Mr. J. F. Goodban, R.A.M.), Weber. 
Duet—“ Si la stanchezza”—“Trovatore,” (Signora Finoli and Mr. 
Braham), Verdi. Sinfonia Eroica (No. 3.), Beethoven. Rondo—“ Al 
piacer” (Signora Finoli), Ricci. Ballad—‘“ Sally in our alley” (Mr. 
Charles Braham), Carey. Overture—‘“ Olympia,” Spontini. 

The novelty was Weber’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, an 
early and unequal composition, containing difficulties, never~ 
theless, which would tax even a less experienced performer 
than Mr. Goodban. The overture to the Js/es of Fingal and the 
Eroica are always welcome, while Spontini’s Olympia (with far 
less exalted merit) deserves to be heard oftener, being a fine 
piece of its class. Signora Finoli confirmed the good impression 
produced at a former concert, and is already a favourite at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Charles Braham was again in high favour. 

The programme of the eighth concert (on the 26th ult.) was 
as follows :— 

Part I.—Symphony in G, Haydn. Song—‘ The brave old Teme- 
raire ” (Mr. Winn), Hobbs. Solo—Violoncello (Mr. Daubert), Servais. 
Song—* Auld Robin Gray” (Madame Poma). Invitation a la Valse, 
Weber. Overture—“ Der Freischiitz,” Weber. 

Part Il.—Overture—“Robeapierre,” Litolff. Song—“The Pri- 
soners’ (Madame Poma), Vianesi. Solo for Flute (Mr. Svensdon), 
Artz, Scherzo from the Ottetto, Mendelssohn. Song—“ The Village 
Blacksmith” (Mr. Winn), Weiss. English Melodies, A. Manns. 


The first symphony (in C minor) of Mendelssohn, one of the 
most interesting productions of his early youth, should have been 
given entire, instead of the scherzo from the string ottetto which 
Mendlessohn shortened, instrumented for the orchestra, and 
substituted for the original minuet and trio, when the symphony 
was first performed at the Philharmonic concerts. Moreover, 
it was wrong to describe it in the programme as “ Scherzo from 
the Ottetto,” since its form was entirely modified, when it 
quitted the chamber for the orchestra. The overture to Robes- 

verre is more remarkable for noise than for any purely musical 
interest. This concert was, on the whole, inferior to its 
predecessors. 

The next fortnight was devoted to the “ Christmas Revels.” 
At the concert on Saturday, January 16th, the programme was 
as subjoined:— 

Overture—“Son and Stranger,” Mendelssohn. Andante and Rondo— 
“Non piu mesta” (La Signora Finoli), Rossini. Concerto for violin— 
(Herr Louis Ries) Mendelssohn. Scena—The Slave’s Dream” 
(Mr. Winn) Hatton. Symphony, No. 4—(B flat) Beethoven. Valse— 
(La Signora Finoli) Kettenus. Introduction and Variations for 
violin — (Herr Louis Ries) F. David. Serenade—“ My bark is 
aa near” (Mr. Winn), Balfe. Overture—‘“Clemenza di Tito,” 

ozart. 
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The most interesting features in this performance were the 
“ Entrainant,” fresh and exhilarating symphony of Beethoven, 
and the overture to Mendelssohn’s comic opera, an unpreteading 
but delicious work, redolent of the composer. Both were well 

layed. Herr Ries is a clever violinist, but he was more at 

ome in the variations of David than in the concerto of Men- 
delssohn. SignoraFinoli again pleased very much ; Mr. Winn, one 
of our most rising basses, sang extremely well ; and the capital 
overture to Mozart’s last opera wound up the concert with great 
spirit. 

On the Saturday following there was a fine selection, as the 
annexed particulars will show :— 

Overture (Euryanthe)—Weber; Duet, “Parigi, o cara,”—Verdi; 
Rondo brillant—Hummel ; Ballad (Rose of Castille)—Balfe ; Symphony 
in E flat—Mozart ; Aria, “ Ah, forse lui’—Verdi; Grand Fantasia for 
pianoforte (on airs from Masaniello)—Thalberg; Air, “Sound an 
alarm,”—Handel ; Overture, “ Crown Diamonds”—Auber. 

Of this excellent concert, which we were prevented from at- 
tending, a contemporary wrote as follows :— 

“The Saturday concerts, under the direction of Herr Manns, are 
evidently progressing in the estimation of visitors to the Crystal 
Palace, The music-room is almost invariably full, and the perform- 
ances are listened to with marked attention. This is the more satis- 
factory since the programmes are constructed of such materials as to 
conciliate genuine amateurs of music, and to reflect credit on the 
Crystal Palace as an emporium where the arts are presumed to be 
worthily represented. 

“The concert on Saturday afternoon was excellent in every respect ; 
and the at once spirited and careful manner in which Mozart’s fine 
orchestral symphony in E flat was executed, afforded gratifying proof 
that the band attached to the Palace is steadily improving under its 
present conductor. The entire work was given—a fact alone calling for 
praise. The overtures were Euryanthe (Weber), and La Gazza Ladra 
(Rossini), both models of their class, the last terminating the concert 
as effectively as the first had commenced it. 

“* Miss Arabella Goddard, a universal favourite with the patrons of 
these concerts—as she must be, indeed, wherever consummate talent 
and varied requirement, unaccompanied by pretence or affectation, are 
held in esteem—gave two performances on the pianoforte in a brilliant 
and highly-finished manner. ‘The first was Hummel’s Rondo on a 
Russian theme, with orchestral accompaniments, which—although one 
of its composer’s most elegant and masterly works—has been long 
unaccountably neglected; the second was M. Thalberg’s fantasia upon 
subjects from the opera of Masaniello, where difficulties are heaped on 
difficulties without mercy to the player. Both were executed to per- 
fection, and the audience were enchanted both with Hummel and 
Thalberg,—connoisseurs, however, entertaining a sly preference for the 
Rondo, which, it is hoped, may be allowed to officiate now and then 
during the approaching season, instead of certain admired pieces that 
of recent years (to their own partial detriment) have excluded almost 
everything else, ancient or modern, from the concert repertory. ‘True, 
something like the talent of Mi:s Goddard is required for its correct 
and effective performance, and such gifts as hers are not to be met with 
indiscriminately. Such golden fruit grows not in every orchard. 

“There were also several attractive vocal pieces intrusted to Signora 
Fumagalli (a sister of the late pianist and composer, Mr. Charles 
Braham), with which the audience seemed especially gratified. The 
most effective performance of the lady was the ‘ cavatina’ of Violetta, 
from the Traviata, sung with so much expression, facility, and taste as 
to elicit an encore. Signora Fumagalli, however, was discreetly con- 
tent to reappear and acknowledge the compliment. Mr. Braham’s best 
effort was the splendid martial air from Judas Maccabeus—‘ Sound 
an alarm’—which he declaimed with remarkable vigour and animation. 
He too was loudly applauded. A duet from the Traviata, ‘ Parigi o 
cara’ (becoming terribly hackneyed), and a sentimental ballad from the 
Rose of Castille, sung with real feeling by Mr. Braham, completed the 
vocal selection. The concert afforded unanimous satisfaction to the 
audience, the majority of whom remained to the end.” — Times, Jan, 25, 

The praise accorded to Herr Manns is deserved, and we trust 
it may persuade the directors of the Crystal Palace to enable him 
to remodel his orchestra on a less economical (say “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish”—for that is nearer the truth) system. At 
the Crystal Palace all the arts should be worthily represented. 








Dr. Mark and his young pupils have lately been playing at 
Preston, where he gave half the proceeds of his concert towards 
the relief of the poor of the town. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue second performance of the Creation, on Friday night, the 
22nd inst., was marked by another disappointment, in the non- 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, whose continued indisposition 
prevented him from attending. The visitors, however, could 
not reasonably complain on this occasion, since timely notice 
was given of Mr. Reeves’ illness. Moreover, the first ap- 
pearance this year of Madame Clara Novello, in a great measure 
made amends for the absence of the great English tenor. In 
no sacred work, perhaps, is Madame Novello heard to greater 
advantage than in Haydn’s Creation. The music is wonderfully 
suited to her voice and style, and more perfect singing has rarely 
been heard than the airs “ With verdure clad,” and “On mighty 
wings,” by the accomplished soprano. Madame Clara Novello’s 
voice is as fresh and clear as ever. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the audience should be enraptured with the singer. 

Mr. George Perren, a careful and correct singer, supplied the 
place of Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley was again the bass, 
The band and chorus went magnificently under Mr. Costa’s 


direction. 








Music at THE CrysTaL Patacr.—Monday, the nuptial day 
of the Princess Royal, was not likely to be passed over by the 
directors of the Palace at Sydenham without a special demon- 
stration, and accordingly a vocal People’s Concert was given, 
which embraced a number of popular pieces, and included 
the services of Mdlle. Fumagalli; Mr. Charles Braham, and 
Mr. Weiss, as solo singers, with the chorus of the Royal Italian 
Opera. The band, under the direction of Mr. Augustus Manns, 
performed the overtures to Oberon, the Barbiere, and the Crown 
Diamonds, the “ Wedding March” from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Meyerbeer’s Marche aux Flambeau, besides a selec- 
tion from the Rose of Castille. The chorus, with Mr. Smythson at 
their head, sang the madrigals “ Who shall win,” and “ Who 
shall o’er the downs so free ”—both by Pearsall; Morley’s 
“ Now is the month of Maying ;” Benedict’s serenade, “ Blessed 
be the home;” the Bridesmaids’ Chorus from Der Freischiitz ; 
the “Hallelujah” Chorus from the Messiah; and a new Hymn, 
written expressly for the wedding ceremony by T. Oliphant, Esq. 
All were highly effective, more especially the madrigals, which 
were received with great applause. The solo pieces were all 
more or less honoured by the approbation of the audience. 
Mr. Charles Braham, who was in his best voice, obtained an 
enthusiastic encore in the “Bay of Biscay,” and the same compli- 
ment, with Mr. Weiss, in the duet, “ All’s Well.” Mr. Charles 
Braham was also highly successful in the ballad, “Sally in our 
alley.” Signora Fumagalli created a marked sensation in the 
air from La Traviata, “ Ah! fors’ é lui.” This lady, although 
she has appeared but a few times at the Crystal Palace, has 
already become a great favourite. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. German Resp, after a long and successful 
provincial tour, have returned to London, and appeared in their 
popular entertainments, on Monday evening, at their old locality, 
the Gallery of Illustrations, Regent-street, and were welcomed 
back by a large concourse of friends. The Gallery has been im- 
proved both in point of convenience and appearance. Special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation. Both Mr. and Mrs, 
German Reed were loudly applauded in all the old parts and 
old points. 

Lrrps— (From a Correspondent).—The People’s Concert, on 
Saturday last, was very successful in many respects. Miss Theresa 
Jefferys sang, with great taste and expression, “The meeting of the 
waters,” and a song by Mozart, being warmly and deservedly encored 
in the latter. The other performers were Mrs. Gill (contralto), Herr 
Henric Jahns, Mr. Delavanti, and Mr. Richardson, clarionetist. ‘The 
loyalty of the town was displayed with great spirit last Monday, in 
honour of the Princess Royal’s marriage. After the procession a dinner 
was held at Herschmann’s hotel, at which the mayor (P. Fairbairn, 
Esq.) presided, and about three hundred gentlemen sat down. ‘The 
vocalists engaged were, Miss Thirwell, Miss Freeman, Mr. Wallworth, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Glover; Mr. Broughton presided at the piano. In the 
evening a festival concert was given in the Music-hall, before a very 
crowded assembly. The artistes were, Miss P. Pyne, Miss H. Walker, 
Mr. 8. Albyn, Mr. Hamilton Braham, and the band and chorus belong- 
ing to the Pyne and Harrison opera company (assisted by local talent) ; 
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Mr. Alfred Mellon and Mr. Spark conducted. The programme was 
appropriate, and included selections from Acis and Galatea, Son and 
Stranger, the Wedding March, Beethoven’s Prometheus, &c. 

Mancuester.—Atthe Monday Evening Concerts, MissTheresa 
Jefferys has lately been the vocalist. Her singing was  iasaie 
admired in an aria by Mozart. Mrs. Brooke, Messrs. Edmond- 
son, Inkersall, Slater, and Smith, were the other vocalists. Mr, 
Walter Montgomery also gave one of his “recitals,” and Mr. De 
Jongs played some solos on the flute. 

Tue Festival oF THE THREE Cuorrs.—The next meeting of the 
three choirs should be held at Hereford, but an untoward delay has 
arisen in the necessary arrangements, which is becoming serious. The 
Hereford Journal of last Wednesday, referring to the delay in the 
choice of stewards, and obtaining the requisite pecuniary guarantee, 
observes :—“ Although we cannot but hope that the difficulty will be a 
merely temporary one, we are induced to allude to it from the cireum- 
stance that it is an important feature in the musical arrangements to 
secure early the requisite professional assistance; and that the mention 
of the fact may, perhaps, be the means of inducing a prompt effort on 
the part of those influential persons who would come forward rather 
than allow matters to go to extremities. As to the contingency of a 
lapse in the sequence of the performances, it is one, we hope, not to be 
contemplated. It would, we are sure, be a source of deep regret to the 
inhabitants of the city and county, that any impediment should cause 
the first break in the time-honoured festivals of ‘The Three Choirs’ to 
happen in the case of Hereford. In the last resort, we should expect 
a rally of the whole posse comitatus, and the proffer of a large sub- 
scription in small amounts, to save, alike in the matter of benevolence, 
and of musical taste, the reputation of the county.— Worcester 
Journal. 





NEW ORGAN FOR THE NEW MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL AT HARROW SCHOOL. 


(From a Correspondent). 

THE new chapel at Harrow School, replacing the former sacred edi- 
fice (a small, plain brick building, erected only eighteen years ago,) was 
consecrated by Lord Bishop Tait, of London, on All Saints’ Day last. 
The new structure is built of stone, is of Gothic architecture, in the style 
of the middlepointed period—and is one of the most beautiful works of its 
architect, Mr. Gilbert Scott; and additionally interesting from the 
circumstance of its being designed to form an enduring sacred monu- 
ment commemorative of the officers educated at Harrow School 
(twenty-two in number,) who fell in the late Russian war. The funds 
for meeting the expense of the work, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
about £10,000, have been raised by subscription, of old and present 
“ Harrovians,” and their friends ; inclusive, however, of the sum of about 
£3,000, the separate cost of the construction of the chancel, supplied 
solely by Dr. Vaughan, the present head-master. The plan of the 
interior of the chapel is nave and side aisles, separated by arcades 
carried on slender columns, with richly-foliated capitals, and an apsedal 
chancel of great elevation;—the roofs showing the open timbers, and 
the floor being benched in light oak. The windows, when completed, 
will form an elegant feature of adornment; they are all intended to 
be of stained and painted glass, the work of which is proceeding 
gradually. The five in the apse—double lancets, with foliated circle 
heading—have already been filled in, one of them a gift by an old 
“ Harrovian,” now at Oxford, the others contributed by little coteries 
of the boys, the residents of different masters’ houses, Of the side 
windows of the body of the chapel—triple lancets, with traceried heads— 
those on the south side are to be exclusively obituary to some of the 
individual officers in whose collective honour the structure has been 
raised. The whole of this side of the chapel (the south aisle) is 
intended to bear a memorial character, having reference to the Crimean 
war. 

The chapel now receives a new organ, purchased by a separate sub- 
scription of the boys at present in the school, and used in Divine ser- 
vice for the first time, on Sunday, the 17th inst. 

The instrument has been constructed by Messrs. Bishop, Starr, and 
Richardson, successors to the business of the late Mr. James Bishop, 
the former being the son, and the others workmen long in the employ 
of that artificer; it is of two uniform rows of keys and pedale, the 
scale and disposition of the parts being that of the old-established 
German usage, professionally distinguished in England by the term 
“C,” The great organ contains nine registers. ‘The swell, six. The 
pedale, a single rank of 16 feet open wood pipes. ‘The swell stopping 
at tenor C, the keys of the octave below that note speak on the diapasons 
of the great organ, 





Of the “C organ” above referred to, it may be observed, that in 
Germany—the father-land of organ-making—this particular construc- 
tional arrangement of the instrument has been exclusively in use for 
several centuries past ; that, introduced into England about twenty 
years ago, it has gradually worked its way into general approval of 
both builders and performers, and seems likely, from its superior 
capabilities, eventually to entirely supersede the old “shortcoming ” 
English plan; which latter owes its origin and long continuance in use 
to the supposed necessity of preserving uniformity of manipulation in 
the organ and harpsichord, (now the pianoforte,) in order that the 
mere performer upon the latter could at once be organist, 

The peculiarity of the “German plan” of organ, as distinguished 
from that of the English, consists chiefly in the addition of a pedal key- 
board, with a somewhat shortened compass of the finger key-boards at 
the bass-end. Upon this pedale—which embraces a scale of 2} 
octaves of notes—the organist plays the bass part of the music with 
his feet, whilst his left hand—released from having to play bass notes 
—is set at liberty for employment in the production of additional har- 
monies, or distinctive parts, on the tenor section of the finger key- 
board, thus dispersing the harmonies equally through the entire range 
of the scale, instead of their being confined, as is necessarily the case in the 
old English mode, to close chords in the treble at the top of the scale, 
and the bass at the extreme bottom. This method of performing upon 
the organ has, however, been attended with much inconvenience to 
very many old organists, who, unable to accommodate their manipula- 
ion to the greater complexity of the altered system, have suffered the 
mortification of seeing themselves eclipsed in executive skill by young 
ones, 

The Harrow Organ, whilst standing in the erecting-room of the 
builder’s factory, had its musical properties tested in a series of per- 
formances by various artists, in the presence of a numerous auditory 
of professors and amateurs. 

The organ is set up in a loft at the western end of the chapel (query 
if the edifice stand in the orthodox position,) in a case of oak, designed 
by Mr. Scott, the architect—in itself displaying little ornament, but is 
understood to be imitative of the appearance organs are known to have 
generally presented in our cathedrals and collegiate churches, anterior 
to the time of the great rebellion. However, when the front pipes 
receive the illumination, (at present they remain in their native colour 
—vis., tin, burnished,) and the western windows of the chapel their 
stained glass, the view in this direction will be effective. F. 0, 


NEW YORK.—MODEL DON GIOVANNI. 
(From the New York Herald.) 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC—DON GIOVANNI. 
TUCO: ODA DOGO ose sass cdssssaczcusnssscgwisors deabucovgeduesks B. Ullman, 
FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 15, at 8, 
MOST POSITIVELY LAST NIGHT 
(but three) of the season, prior to the departure of the company. 
GRAND MOZART CELEBRATION, 
First night this season of Mozart’s 
IL DON GIOVANNI. 
On a scale of colossal splendor and magnificence, 
NEW SCENERY of the most DAZZLING DESCRIPTION, ex- 
pressly painted for this occasion. 
NEW DRESSES, NEW PROPERTIES, 
SPLENDID BALL-ROOM SCENE. 
Tluminated with twenty candelabras, with 
THREE HUNDRED LIGHTS. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY IN THE CHORUS. 
TWO EXTRA ORCHESTRAS ON THE STAGE, 
in addition to the regular orchestra—numbering altogether over 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY PERFORMERS. 
ALL THE ARTISTS OF THE ACADEMY 
in the cast—the greatest ever offered—combining the talents on one 
and the same night of 
LA GRANGE, CARADORI, D'ANGRI, 
GASSIER, LABOCETTA, BIGNARDI, 
ROCCO, ARDAVANI, 
and CARL FORMES. 
who will appear for the first time in America as 
LEPORELLO, 
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DISTRIBUTION, 

Donna Anna jccsssesseeresreessecseseecsssseesesseeeeeeedadame de la Grange. 
Donna Elvira,.....:::sssesseessessscessesssssssvecsssteeee eeveee Mad, Caradori. 
(Her first appearance in that character.) 

Weele sesscs is dda ad cab sn-ovncodicesacasnesstonen sid tcgeeyepene soc e” OQE Ns 
(Her first appearance in that character.) 

Don Giovanni cessoccovrercccsrpasiaccssesoececceseessecscnceesooces: Oley Ceaaglers 
Leeporelle ... 1100s rcerescssseessecereccescvesssessogovcscesccenseeses CAEL FORRES. 
(His first appearance in that character.) 

QMO is isievceic davieinveeds ieee sdvcicés vis cadadeadwicssaebdedevece” MIRC ROUOUE 
Commendatore .....ssssseseeseeseseesceeserseeseesstssrerersesrereetige Ardavani 
MMNOURO. «cs cccnckkcs vin sivasecsecss Sig. Rocco 
who, having given up his original rdle of Leporello to Mr. Formes, 
has kindly consented to undertake this part for the sake of better 

ensemble. 
THE MAJESTIC FINALE OF THE FIRST ACT, 
which takes place in the ball-room, when 
THE BALLET 
will be introduced, will be executed by 
THREE DISTINCT ORCHESTRAS, 
numbering upwards of § 
ONE HUNDRED MUSICIANS. 
The first on the right side of the stage, will play 
LA GAVOTTE, 
while the second, on the left side, will play 
THE LANDLER, 
and the regular orchestra executes 
HE MINUET. 
Three different melodies composed in three different movements, and 
played by the three orchestras 
AT THE SAME TIME, 
THE FAR-FAMED LIBERTY CHORUS 
Will be sung by 
THE MEMBERS OF THE LIEDERKRANZ SOCIETY. 
Mme, La GRANGE, Mme. CARADORI, 
Mme. D’ANGRI, 
LABOCETTA, GASSIER, BIGNARDI, ROCCO, 
CARL FORMES, 
who, from respect to the great work, have consented to lend their 
assistance to increase the effect. 
[It is worth noticing that the chorus, “ Viva la liberta,” has 
nothing whatever to do with the aspirations for political liberty, 
of which it is so often made the affected vehicle——Eb.]| 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE 

IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 

Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge and Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 

LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 

They are es 





cially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a general Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s, each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 





ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘“‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press. The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan, Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers, 





Just published, composed by T. Graham. 


EAUTEOUS MORN,—New song for voice and piano- 
forte. Sang by Mdlie. Enderssohn, and other eminent vocalists. 
THREE FAVOURITE HYMNS, “Rock of Ages,” ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
and ‘‘Oh! that I had the wings of a dove,” in score, 2s. 
GRAND FANTASIA for the pianoforte, including ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
with variations, 3s. 
To be had of all music-sellers, and of the Author, Wigan. 





ITANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 





“MMHE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT,” written and 
composed by the Honourable Mrs. Verton, price 2s. 6d, Edinburgh: 
Paterson and Sons. London: all music-sellers. 


A MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, by Edwin 


H. Harper, in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment. Price 7s. 6d. Novello, 
69, Dean-street, Soho. 


IGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CUL- 
TIVATION of the VOICE and SINGING is now published, price 8s., and 
may be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place, 
and at all the principal music sellers. ‘‘Of all the treatises on the cultivation 
of the voice that have appeared for many years, it is the most sensible, concise, 
and useful.”—Daily News. ‘‘There is more sense in this work than we find in 
nine out of ten publications of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. ‘‘Forms a kind 
of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exercises.”—~Critic. 
“Here is a really sensibie work.”—Musical World. 











Just Published, 


MADAME OURY’S MARTIAL FANTAISIE 


PRUSSIAN NATIONAL AIRS. 


Composed for the occasion of the Marriage of the Princess Roya. 
Price 4s, 





London: BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


CURE OF A LONG-STANDING COUGH 


BY 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


“Glasgow, No. 2, Trongate. Sir,—Miss Jemima Livingstone, aged eighteen 
years, residing at the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, wasf or a long time afflicted with a 
very severe cough and irritation of the air Joao. Both external and internal 
medicines were used, but with little effect, until, as a last resource, Dr. 
Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers were tried, and we are happy to say with best results. 
We may mention, as further recommendation, that the young lady’s father is a 
medical man, and administered the Wafers to her himsel, Yours, &c., J. R. and 
M, ALLEN.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice, They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


IANOFORTE DUETS.—Trovatore, 6s. La Traviata 

. 5s. Ernani, 5s. Rigoletto, 5s. Nino, 5s. Lee Huguenots, 7s. 6d. Lucia, 6s. 

Lucrezia Borgia, 5s. Boosey and Sons’ new and cheap edition. In green cloth 

volumes (gilt letters), each containing from twelve to twenty of the most popular 
airs. Post free. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
PHlaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of WBarliament, 
And sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and business at 


61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange and the Clock and Com- 
pass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, atch, and Clock Maker to the 
Queen and Prince Consort. 


Ladies’ Gold Watches - - - - 8 Guineas. 
Gentlemen’s i. eo sh oe 10 ” 
Strong Silver Lever Watches - - 6 99 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £85. 














No connection with 33, Cockspur-street, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS a peerless remedy for indigestion, 


/ flatulency and bilious complaints. The well-known properties of these 
pills are too highly appreciated in all parts of the world to require any 
commendation—the test of years has proved their efficacy in curing bile, 
indigestion, flatulency, sick head-ache, nervousness, and debilitated constitutions, 
They invigorate the body, strengthen the faculties of the mind, and increase the 
appetite; old and young, rich and r, resort to them when afflicted with any 
ailment, and none are disappointed with their effect upon the system. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A, Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


ME: HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anv CO.’S 


NEW AND 
CAREFULLY REVISED EDITION 


OF THE 


SONATAS BY MOZART. 
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PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
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PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


No. 1. Sonata in C eo -- 7 6] No.8. Sonata in E 
2 o G - ae ® 4, * B flat 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

“ bar rete Morgeau de Concert, by Fumagalli (played by Miss Arabella 
‘*A SUMMER'S DAY,” Romance, by Eugtne Moriot (one of the most 
pular drawing-room pieces of the day) os as aA ee si 

‘* ELISE,” Romance, by E. A. Gomion (an easy and elegant piece for teaching) 2 
**TRIUMPHAL MARCH,” by Moscheles oe ty ae oe 1 





oe 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


‘QUICK ARISE, MAIDEN MINE,” Air Styrien, by J. Dessauer (Dirndl, 
steh’ auf vom Bett. The English version by John Oxenford, Bsq.) .. 2 
“WHEN I WAS YOUNG,” by Ernest Bruce ° 2 


*,* The above two Songs have been sung by Malle. Jetty de Treff: 
with distinguished success. 


‘WHEN FIRST YOU SHONE BEFORE ME,” by Ernest Bruce (sung 
by Madame Borchardt) .. ae -” me fe ee oe oe 

“THE TWO SMILES” (for a contralto voice), by G. A. Macfarren 

“THE COQUETTE” (for a contralto voice), by J. W. Davison 

“AT EARLY DAY’S DAWNING,” by 8. Grosvenor .. i a6 

“IN TE, DOMINE, SPERAVI” (Anthem for voices and organ), ditto 

“MY LOVE IS DEAD” (Lechanson du Pécheur), by E. Vivier 

“THE GOATHERD ” (sung by Mario) do. 

‘““WHY FLY FROM ME” (L’Exile) 


bo to 8S Coto ee bo 
oacooooo 


do, 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN OR FLUTE. 
““MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 31 » 2 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLONCELLO OR VIOLA. 


“WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 32 ee 3 





VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN OR VIOLONCELLO. 


““WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN” lai b an 
(sung by Madame Viardot) Hf oe me ‘ — by ~e 





LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
(DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS). 
244, REGENT-STREE , CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 





OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, price 3s. 6d. 
for orchestra, and 2s. 6d. for septett. The latest numbers are Gungl’s 
Peterhoff Waltzes, D’Albert’s Linda Quadrilles, Lamotte’s Adelaide Waltzes, 
Laurent’s Second Lancers Quadrilles, Marriott’s Amy Waltzes, Gollmick’s Mid- 
night Galop, Laurent’s Maud Valse, Laurent’s gs ee Polka. 76 numbers are 
published. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles street, W. 





PERAS for CORNET-’-PISTONS and PIANO. 

La Traviata, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Favorita, Don Pasquale, Fra Diavolo, 

&c. Selections from these Operas for Cornet and Piano will be found in the 

CORNET MISCELLANY, 24 numbers of which are published, 38. y 

and Sons, 28, Holles-street,. manufacturers of the new Model Cornet--Pistons, 
five guineas and seven guineas each. 


[HE PLOT of the OPERA is very fully described in each 
volume of BOOSEY and SONS’ SERIES of complete OPERAS, for piano 
solo, enabling the pianist to appreciate the sentiment and character of every 
morgeau in the week. Thirteen operas are now published in strong cloth covers, 
prices from 4s. to 7s. 6d. each, viz.:—Il Trovatore,'5s.; La,Traviata, 5s.; Les 
Vépres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d.; Rigoletto, 5s.; Sonnambula, 4s.; Norma, 4s.; Les 
Huguenots, 7s.j 6d. ; Don Juan, 53,; Fra Diavolo, 5s.; Puritani, 6s.; Fille du 
Regiment, 4s.; Lucia, 5s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, 
Holles-street, W. 


S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES on the 


@ old system of fingering with large or small holes, are now made with 
German Silver Keys at 4 guineas, and with sterling Silver Keys from 8 to 17 
guineas each, complete in Cases, &c. Every Instrument is tested by Mr. Pratten, 
and accompanied with a certificate from that unrivalled artist. 











BOOSEY and SONS’, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London, W. 


“TMHE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 


recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 
encored. ‘This is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
positions.” Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


D* MARK, with his JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 


numbering upwards of 30 Instrumental Performers, and a Chorus of 40 
Voices, composed of little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, from five to fifteen 
years of age, and known by the title of ‘DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 
is open to engagements. Application by letter, addressed: Dr. MARK, care of 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils in crowded houses, and obtained the 
highest approbation in Lancashire, East and West Riding of Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Staffordshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, Wales, Somersetshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, etc., 
etc., and has given Concerts with the greatest success at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; St. George’s Hall, Bradford; Music 
Hall, Edinburgh ; City Hall, Glasgow; and all the principal rooms in the above 
counties, his enterprise being pronounced by the unanimous voice of the press, 
and by public and private testimonials, as the most useful, pleasing, and in- 
structive entertainment ever introduced to the public. 

To those who may, however, be still cquainted with the ing of “Dr. 
MARK AND HIS LitTTLe Men,” Dr. Mark beys most respectfully to state that his 
“* Little Men” form a most unique and complete JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, com- 
posed of little English, Scotch, and Irish boys, from five to fifteen years of age, 
numbering upwards of forty performers, who play Marches, Quadrilles, Polkas, 
Solos, Duets, the choicest selections of Operas, and sing Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom he gives both ageneral and musical education, and 
provides them also with board and clothing for the term of three years each, 
**oratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and effective system 
of musical education in favour of conservatories of music for the people” in every 
town and city throughout the United Kingdom, and especially intended for little 
children aud apprentices, where they may meet and spend their evening hours far 
more congenial than the evils and temptations of the streets will offer them. 

The performance of ‘Dr. Mark’s Little Men,” is also intended to show what 
can be achieved with an indiscriminate selection of little English boys, by a 
simple plan of training, simult i ging and promoting native 
musical talent in every possible way amongst the rising generation of this 
country, and to excite an interest wherever I play, to consider music a most 
necessary branch of education in the humblest of schools, and by these means to 
bring the acquisition and wholesome influences of music within the reach of all 
classes of society, as a means of education, as an element of recreation and attrac- 
tion to their houses, and as an agent to improve and elevate the tone of 
society, and promote the social and domestic condition of the people at large. 


Now Published, 


R. MARK’S highly approved Works on “Musical 
Education”—THE MUSICIAN, price One Guinea ; THE PIANIST, Half-a- 
Guinea, 
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